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HEARD IN THE GATES 


OFESSOR CHARLES S. BRADEN, who contributes a very 
timely article on “Oriental Religions and War” to this issue of 
SHANE, teaches History and Literature of Religions in Northwest- 

ern University. He has been a missionary to South America, serving 
in Bolivia and Chile. He is also an author of note, among his works 
being Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico, and Modern 
Tendencies in World Religions. Professor Braden received his 
doctorate in Philosophy from the University of Chicago in 1926. 

Dr. Ivar Lou Myhr, who contributes the very scholarly and 
illuminating study on “The Evolution of an Epic Theory from Aris- 
totle to Milton in Greece and Italy” to be found in our list of con- 
tributed articles this month, is a daughter of A. I. Myhr, for twenty 
years state secretary and evangelist for the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) in Tennessee. As stated last quarter, Dr. Myhr 
is now teaching English at Hollins College, Roanoke, Virginia. She 
received her doctor’s degree from Vanderbilt. Credit should be given 
to Vanderbilt University for permission to publish this article, which 
is a revised portion of Dr. Myhr’s doctorial thesis. } 

Dr. Toyozo W. Nakarai is a member of our staff, and Professor 
of Semitics in Butler University. Dr. Nakarai was born a member of 
the Japanese nobility, and received his collegiate degree from Koku- 
gakuin University. He was converted to Christianity, and baptized 
by President Charles T. Paul of the College of Missions. He came 
to America to receive further education under Christian surroundings, 
and received his Master of Arts degree from Butler University, and 
later his Doctorate in Philosophy from the University of Michigan. 

Ormonde Stanley Brown, who gave the radio address published 
in this issue under the title “Australia Fights,” is a native of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and has been a student at Butler for the past four 
years. He received his M. A. in 1941, and is now working on his 
Bachelor of Divinity degree. Mr. Brown gave this address over WIRE 
on March 16, 1942. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes, Professor of the Psychology and Philosophy 
of Religion in Butler University, and head of the Department of 
Christian Ministries in the School of Religion, who contributes a 
review of Reinhold Neibuhr’s recent Gifford Lectures on The Nature 
and Destiny of Man is a member of our staff, and has frequently 
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contributed to our pages. Dr. Holmes was formerly Dean of Men of 
the State College of Pennsylvania, Professor of the Psychology of 
Religion in the University of Pennsylvania, and president of Drake 
University. He received his Doctorate in Philosophy from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and his Doctorate in Theology (an earned degree ) 
from the Protestant Episcopal Seminary in Philadelphia. 

Professor W. A. Fite teaches the English Bible in the Christian 
Normal Institute, Grayson, Kentucky. He is a graduate of the old 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, and studied under 
McGarvey, Graham, Grubbs, and De Weese. Mr. Fite has been the 
minister of a number of important churches in the Middle West, 
especially in Kentucky. His statement will no doubt challenge the 
attention of our readers. The Disciples of Christ have been consistent 
opponents of human creeds, and have been peculiarly sensitive on this 
point throughout their history. They have not, however, objected as 
a rule to individual statements of faith, neither claiming, nor possess- 
ing ecclesiastical authority. 

The article from The Hancock Democrat entitled ‘“Butler’s New 
Schoo} of Religion” answers so many questions with reference to the 
new physical plant of the school that we have felt it proper to include 
it. The author of the article is not stated, but we have a suspicion 
that it is Mr. John F. Mitchell, Jr., the editor of The Hancock Demo- 
crat, who has been so closely associated with this magazine through the 
years. We are grateful to The Democrat for the privilege of repub- 
lishing the article. 

“Our Reading Table’ omits a good many periodicals which 
we shall hope to include in another issue. Our exchange list is con- 
stantly growing, and is continually bringing us into touch with new 
fields. We are grateful to all the publications which have extended 
this courtesy to us in the past, and we trust that they have also enjoyed 
the, more or less, regular visits of SHANE. 

We carry only two book reviews in this issue on account of the 
pressure of other copy. We hope to have more reviews in the next 
issue. Both reviews this month are from the pen of Professor 
Bruce L. Kershner, of the Department of New Testament in the 
School of Religion. The books discussed are The Revolution i 
Modern Missions by Roy L. Smith, and Documents of the Primitive 
Church by C. C. Torrey. 

“Potpourri” contains a number of original and interesting com- 
munications. We regret that we were unable to print everything which 
should have gone into this “grab-bag” of the magazine. 
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THE AXIS MARCHES ON 


HE first quarter of 1942 has been marked by the sweeping 

victories of Japan in the Pacific with some very considerable 

gains by Russia on the European front. The United States is 
arming itself feverishly, but has not been able to put any great number 
of troops, or any great amount of equipment into the field by the latter 
part of March. The only place where effective resistance was en- 
countered by the armies of the Rising Sun was in the Philippines, and 
in a certain section of Burma. Singapore, Malaya, Sumatra, and Java 
toppled over like a pack of cards. It seems obvious that all of the Allies 
underestimated the strength of Japan, and overestimated their own. 
It seems unlikely that the belligerent Axis can tip the scales in the 
long run against the overpowering strength of the combination opposed 
to them, but they have certainly gotten off to a flying start. 


THE FALL oF SINGAPORE 


While the Japanese were overrunning the Philippines, seizing 
Hongkong, and taking over the Malayan peninsula, most Americans 
and Englishmen felt confident that they would be stopped, at least, for 
a while at Singapore. It was supposed to be an impregnable fortress. 
The English had spent nearly a billion dollars on it, and Occidentals 
frequently referred to it as the Gibraltar of the East. Even in ancient 
times a fairly-well-fortified city could usually hold out for weeks, 
months, or even years against the most determined enemy. To the 
surprise of everybody, Singapore capitulated after only a few days 
fighting. The commander, who got away, gave three reasons for his 
surrender: (1) Lack of water, (2) the intolerable situation behind 
the lines, created by the Japanese dive-bombers, and (3) the over- 
whelming superiority of the Japanese forces. These are all cogent 
reasons, but in the light of MacArthur’s defense on Luzon 
we cannot help wondering whether adequate preparations for an 
effective defense had been made in advance. There might have been 
water enough stored to have lasted for, at least, a few months. The 
divebombers are bad, but there are ways of overcoming them, as both 
the English and Russians have proved. The superior force of the 
enemy is nearly always in evidence in a great siege, and should have 
been counterbalanced by methods of defense. The simple truth appears 
to be that the fortifications of Singapore were hopelessly out of date, 
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and that the men in command, with only a couple of months to get 
ready, failed to appreciate the importance of their job. If Singapore 
had put up a more vigorous defense, had even become a modern 
Thermopylae, it would have meant a good deal to Allied morale. 


MacArTuHuUR Hits THE BALL 


General Douglas MacArthur, the American commander in the 
Philippines, was 62 years old in January, and observed his birthday 
on the battlefield. He comes from a distinguished family, and was 
one of our real military heroes in the first World War. He has all 
sorts of medals and decorations and is likely to have a good many 
more. Since it was a known fact that the Philippines were practically 
undefended, and that MacArthur had no chance to get reinforcements 
from this country before the Japs were upon him, nearly everyone 
considered his position as hopeless. The news at first bore out this 
impression. Japanese soldiers were landed successfully in almost every 
section of the Philippines, and the troops defending the Islands were 
forced back. Cavite the great naval base fell, and then Manila the 
capital of the Islands. \When that news arrived we all thought it 
was over. MacArthur might fight for a few days, and would then 
either fly to China, or take his place in a Japanese concentration 
camp. Strangely enough in this war where the unexpected always 
seems to happen, MacArthur refused to surrender. Time and again 
American and radio news bulletins prefaced accounts of his gallant 
stand with a statement that his situation was hopeless. By the middle 
of March most of the commentators dropped the hopeless note in their 
observations. MacArthur’s case might have been hopeless, but at any rate 
he had held out for over three months, when most people gave him a week 
or two before surrendering. The Japanese commander in Manila, in the 
meantime, committed hari-kiri out of sheer disgust because he couldn’t 
beat MacArthur. In his place came the conqueror of. Singapore to 
try to repeat the tactics so successfully used against that stronghold. 


Wuy MacArTHUR SUCCEEDED 


The reasons for MacArthur’s remarkable defense of the Philip- 
pines are tolerably close to the surface. In the first place, he knew 
modern warfare, and did not rely on the 1914 rules of the game. He 
prepared for defense against the kind of war that he knew he would 
have when the Japanese landed, and not against the kind of war 
that he himself had experienced when he fought in the Argonne. He 
apparently foresaw the Japanese war long ago and made the best 
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preparation he could to meet it. His plan of strategy was evidently 
mapped out to the minutest detail long before the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbor. When the actual attack came he knew in advance 
everything he was to do, and simply proceeded according to plan. The 
result was an amazing illustration of how a very little in the way 
of material equipment can be made to go a long way when it is 
expertly handled. MacArthur’s handfull of aircraft sank nearly a 
whole flotilla of Japanese ships, largely because they did not expect 
an attack from him. His land forces repeatedly took the offen- 
sive and made gains in the face of the enormous superiority of 
their enemy. Maybe MacArthur could not have saved Singapore, 
or Java, but we would have liked for him to have had the chance. 


THE FALL oF JAVA 


For some reason, no doubt impossible to disclose at present, the 
Allies failed to send any naval or air forces in appropriate dimensions 
for the defense of Java. In the crucial naval battle before the actual 
invasion of the great Island, press reports state that the American 
navy furnished one cruiser, and three destroyers. Considering the 
immense importance of this conflict, most Americans wondered what 
had become of their fleet. Were only four small craft left out of the 
great armada which before the declaration of war was so widely touted 
as superior to the Japanese fleet? Even allowing for extreme losses at 
Pearl Harbor, there must have been more fleet than that somewhere. 
Moreover, if there ever was a time when risks were worth taking it 
certainly was to save Java. Of course, there are many good answers 
which can be given to these queries. The American fleet may have 
plans which could not be jeopardized at any cost. It seems quite 
possible that the fleet has not yet received sufficient air protection, and 
the example of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse is enough to show the 
folly of attempting navy operations without adequate air defenses. In 
any case, Java was left to its fate, and the United States will have a heavy 
bill to pay when it becomes necessary to reconquer it from the Japanese. 
Only a few more airplanes, we are told, without any vessels might have 
saved the day for the Dutch. No one can calculate how many thou- 
sands of young Americans may have to give up their lives to retake Java 
just because we couldn’t manage to get a few airplanes there on time. 


Russta Forces AHEAD 


The Russian winter campaign undoubtedly produced enormous 
casualties for the German command, and made very substantial gains 
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of territory. At the time of writing, the German defensive line 
appears to have held fairly well, but in what shape the Germans will 
be, for attacking and defeating the vastly recruited Red army is 
another question. Germany is fighting on a long front, which requires 
expensive supply lines, while the Russians are much closer to their 
supplies. Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, in a notable address delivered before the Over-Seas Press 
Association late in February said that if the Allies would open a 
real western front when the Russians attack Hitler on the Fast 
the war might well be over by September. Litvinoff is known 
as one of the canniest diplomats in the world. Had his advice been 
taken, any one time out of a score of major opportunities to which 
he called attention, the present war might have been averted. Maybe 
the Allies will heed his counsel upon this occasion. We fervently hope so. 


SoutH AMERICAN ACCORD 


The present war situation is calculated to make every citizen of 
the United States rejoice because this war did not occur ten years ago. 
Whatever else may be said about recent American diplomacy, there can 
be no question that the adoption of the Good Neighbor policy by our 
government brought us many friends which we would not otherwise 
have possessed in South, or Central America. Even with every advance 
in this direction the powerful states of Argentina and Chile refused to 
break off relations with the Axis, in the face of the most urgent pres- 
sure from their closest friends and neighbors. Ten or fifteen years ago 
nearly every state south of the Rio Grande would have turned against 
us in a crisis like this. The most serious danger of attack upon the 
Continental United States would come from South America. It is 
therefore highly important that we should maintain the good-will of 
this great continent. There are many Europeans in Argentina, and 
other sections, and most of these are natives of the Axis countries. 
This is especially true in the Argentine. We are extremely lucky that 
more of the Southern Continent has not been infiltrated by the Axis. 


THE LipyAN STALEMATE 


The various campaigns in Libya remind one of the nursery poten- 
tate who marched his armies up to an opposing citadel, and then 
marched them back again. One-eyed General Wavell chased the 
Italians almost to Tripoli, and there was much rejoicing on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In a little while, however, General Erwin Rommel, 
with some German troops was sent to the desert by Hitler and in 
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the course of a few weeks proceeded to drive the Allies back to 
Egypt. Things rested at this point during the outbreak of the 
Russian war, but with the winter season coming on Winston Churchill 
decided to try an attack where there was a chance to do better than 
in Greece, or Crete. He received the help of a large number of 
new American tanks, and the campaign against Rommel was put under 
way. It was not so easy at first, but after a time the Germans were 
driven back to their old headquarters in Tripoli. Things did not remain 
in this shape very long, however, for Rommel evidently did not want to 
wait until summer in order to play his return engagement. He took 
the offensive early in the year, and by the end of March had again 
driven the British nearly back to Egypt. It is safe to say that very few 
Englishmen and Americans will wax enthusiastic any more over what 
does, or does not go on in Libya. Obviously, the fate of the world will 
have to be decided somewhere else. If Rommel should actually cut 
the Suez Canal, or if the English should capture Tripoli, and go on to 
Tangier we might work up a little excitement, but we have read of 
four separate marches backwards and forwards along the Mediterranean 
sand-line during the past year, and we are about fed up on that story. 


Wuat Asout INDIA? 


Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek visited India in February and 
talked with the leaders of the Hindoo people, including Mahatma 
Ghandi, and others. Out of these conversations came reports of the 
near approach of Dominion status for India, and other important 
items. By the middle of March none of these foreshadowings had 
come to pass. In the meantime, with the capture of Rangoon the 
Japanese crept closer to the great English colony, and there was con- 
siderable talk of an approaching invasion. The difficulties of the 
English government were increased by a pronouncement from the 
leader of the Mohammedans in that country to the effect that if the 
British gave up control of the nation to the Hindoos immediate civil 
war would ensue. Mr. Churchill in the face of such a situation could 
not move too rapidly. He sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India to bring 
the Mohammedans and Hindoos together in order that India might not 
be left helpless through internal dissensions to face the ominous threat 
of conquest by the Japanese. As this is being written the English 
envoy has not yet arrived in India, and most outside observers doubt 
whether he can accomplish very much when he reaches his destination. 
Mahatma Ghandi said after the Churchill pronouncement that English 
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imperialism is a crime and like all other crimes should be the subject 
of repentance and restitution. Mr. Ghandi further observed that the 
English have not yet shown any signs of manifesting such a spirit. 
What Mr. Ghandi does not appear to understand is that civil war in 
India at the present time might mean not only, the downfall of the 
British empire, but also the complete subjection of India to Japan. 
The reason why the English are unwilling to grant dominion status, 
or any other form of self government to India at this time is that 
they cannot afford the risk while the war is going on. After hostili- 
ties have come to an end, Britain is content to give India anything 
she wants knowing that civil war at that date could not do very 
much harm to the rest of the world. Ghandi and the other Hindoo 
leaders, however, want independence now, regardless of what the con- 
sequerices may be. The British want Hindoo help during the war, but 
they also want to keep India from being overrun by the Japanese. It is 
a ticklish situation, and there does not appear to be any ideal solution. 


MacArTHUR GOEs TO AUSTRALIA 


On the 17th of March, 1942, St. Patrick’s Day, the news broke 
in the United States that General Douglas MacArthur had flown 
safely from the Philippines to Australia in order to take over command 
of defenses in that country. The news pleased both the Americans 
and the Australians. It constituted a definite pledge to the latter that 
help from the United States in the largest possible measure would be 
forthcoming at the earliest possible date. MacArthur has become such 
a hero in America that nobody in this country would dare to let him 
down in his new undertaking. The mere fact that he is in Australia 
is enough to insure that all the guns, tanks, and battle planes that can 
be furnished that country will speedily be on the way thither. More 
than this, MacArthur has shown that he is a skillful commander, and 
that he knows how to fight the Japanese. In fairness to him, as we 
have previously noted, his Philippine campaign must be looked upon 
as a masterpiece of strategy worked out long before and executed with 
remarkable firmness and skill. Of course, he goes to Australia with 
no such background and will doubtless find it somewhat difficult to 
work out a strategy comparable with his extraordinary program on 
Luzon. On the other hand, he will have vastly more resources at his 
disposal than he had in the Philippines, and when the time comes to 
strike back at Japan he will be in a position to assume the active 
leadership of the new offensive. Australia is in a somewhat precarious 
position, although the lengthening of the Japanese lines of communica- 
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tions, and the losses which the Island Empire has suffered make a 
further major attack on a great continent exceedingly problematical 
and perilous. Moreover, time enough has elapsed for considerable 
American reinforcements to have arrived in Australia. There are 
rumors to the effect that the Japanese will strike next to the north, 
against Soviet Russia, when Hitler begins his coming offensive. Should 
this be the case MacArthur will undoubtedly attack from the south 
and Japan, like Russia, Germany, and most other countries will have 
war on two fronts. It may be that India will appear to the Nipponese 
War-lords as an easier nut to crack than either Australia or Siberia. 
The pearl of the British Empire is very poorly defended and might be 
conquered by a well trained army in a comparatively short time. Such 
a conquest would mean a tremendous loss to Allied morale to say noth- 
ing of the material consequences involved. In this unpredictable war 
no one can say what will happen next. By the time these lines appear 
in type there may be an entirely different shuffling of the cards from 
the one which appears to be in existence at present. All we can 
do is to record history without any attempt at prophecy. There ap- 
pears to be no doubt, however, that the summer of 1942 will consti- 
tute one of the most crucial and climactic periods in world history. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE ALLIES 


When Winston Churchill came to America late in 1941 he un- 
doubtedly planned the broad outlines of Allied strategy with President 
Roosevelt and the American military command. Doubtless before this 
he had a definite understanding with Stalin and the Soviet regime as 
to their own views upon the subject. The details of the strategy to 
be employed are necessarily the closest guarded of all state secrets, but 
enough has happened since the conference to indicate something of 
the program which will be followed. The Russian insistence upon a 
war on two fronts for Hitler, combined with American ship transports 
across the Atlantic, indicate clearly in which way the wind is blowing. 
When Maxim Litvinoff, the most astute of all living statesmen, argued 
unofficially, of course, for the same program there could hardly be 
any doubt about what was in the air. The lack of Allied help against 
the Japanese was clearly a necessary consequence. It was hard to give 
up Java and Singapore, but it will be child’s play to retake them if 
Germany can be given a knock-out blow during the summer. It is 
unfortunate that the Allied powers do not have the strength to fight 
equally well on all fronts, but lacking such strength the best thing is 
to put the strongest pressure where it will secure the most important 
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results. This is sound and sane strategy and it is safe to say that it will 
be followed by the Allied High-Command. Until quite recently, the 
Americans and the British thought they would have until 1943, or 
1944 to settle the war. Churchill talked that way and so did Roosevelt. 
They know better now. The Axis powers are desperate. They know 
that they must win in 1942, or else give up all hope of winning. Hence, 
they are determined to strike as hard as they can in all possible direc- 
tions during the summer of 1942 in order to deal a death blow to 
their enemies before they can achieve their maximum defensive power. 
It was for this reason that Hitler attacked Russia in 1941, and that 
Japan struck at Pearl Harbor in December of the same year. We 
may look for every sort of perdition to be loosed upon the earth during 
the next six months. If the Allies can stand the strain they will win the 
war, if they crack under it they will not have much to defend when 1943 
comes. Hitler talks about a long war, but he knows quite definitely that 
he cannot stand a long struggle. In the first World War the German 
morale cracked after the third year. It will be three years in September 
since this war began. There are signs that the German population 
as a whole is beginning to crack under the strain. It is 1942, or never 
for the Axis, and it is quite definitely Armageddon for the world. 
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ORIENTAL RELIGIONS AND WAR 
By 
CHARLES S. BRADEN, Pu. D. 


T HAS long been held by lovers of peace that there exists in the 
teaching of the great religions of the world a substantial basis for 
lasting peace. The Western world is familiar enough with the 

teachings of Christianity and Judaism, but knows little about the 
teachings of the Farther East. Does there exist also in these religions 
a hatred of war and a desire for peace among men? It is the purpose 
of this article to set forth briefly and with but slight comment what 
the oriental religions have to say about war and peace. The writer is 
not naive enough to suppose that present-day religion is wholly 
determined by the sayings of the founders. Nevertheless, it is of 
interest to know what they did teach, and it might not be without 
practical effect as well. There is a growing desire among great 
numbers of people for the abolition of war and the discovery of 
peaceful means of settling international differences. Men are glad 
to find the support for their deeper desires in a great, revered tradition. 
It is rather amazing that in at least one religion a considerable group 
has come out strongly for a program of peace, although the utterances 
in their sacred scriptures are on the whole more militant than any 
other of the great faiths. They have found some sayings at least in 
the record of their founder’s teaching which give support to their 
emerging desire for peace. 

Owing to the limitation of space, a discussion of Shinto is 
omitted. An article of mine on the subject of “Japanese Imperialism 
and Religion” published in Amerasia, May, 1938 sets forth what 
Japan’s religion teaches. Nor can Judaism and Christianity be 
discussed here. The study then deals really with but the religions of 
India, China, and Islam. Zoroastrianism, because of its very small 
following, has little revelance for this study which deals with only 
the living religions. 

We turn first to the religions of India. Concerning Vedic 
Hinduism, it needs only to be recalled that Indra, god of war, was the 
most prominent of the gods. War was glorified in the Vedic hymns. It 
was accepted without apparent protest as a normal aspect of life. Of 
course, Vedic Hinduism is only a memory now, but it should be recalled 
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that the Vedas still are revered as the very word of God, though they 
are no longer taken literally. One who wanted to go back to the Vedas 
could find there, just as a Christian may in the earlier sections of the 
Old Testament, abundant support for resort to war. 

It has become almost a commonplace to regard India as a 
non-military and relatively peaceful people. This has probably been 
overdone. India still glories in her epics, the longer of which is the 
story of the struggle between rival families, the Kurus and Pandavas. 
Particularly it is pointed out that India is the home of Ahimsa or 
non-injury, which, carried to its logical conclusion, would make wars 
impossible, for war is killing. Noble expressions of this doctrine are 
found even in the above mentioned epic, the Mahabharata. Thus: 


“Neither with eye, nor with mind, nor with voice should one 
injure another, one should not disparage another nor speak ill of 
another ; one should not hurt any living thing but one should be always 
of sunlight (kindly) conduct. Even when one is angered one should | 
speak pleasantly and when insulted answer with a blessing. He indeed 
is exalted in heaven who looks upon all other beings with an eye 
of affection, who comforts them in affliction, gives them food and 
speaks kindly to them becoming one with them in grief and joy.” 

“When insulted I do not reply, when beaten I am patient (or for- 
give) when struck I strike not in return, nor even wish the striker ill.”” 

“Do not reproach when reproached. Do not insult another; the 
very gods are eager for fellowship with him who when struck does 
not return the blow, who does not seek to injure even the evil man 
who injures him.”* 

Indeed, one of the most eloquent protests against war to be found 
anywhere comes from the lips of a great warrior, Arjuna in the 
Bhagavad Gita, which is a portion of the Mahabharata. To be sure, the 
protest seems to arise because it is a war against his kinsman ; nonethe- 
less, it is a notable protest. Listen to Arjuna as on the verge of battle 
he is overcome at the thought of slaying his kinsmen ranged on the 
plain ready for combat: 


“Krishna! as I behold, come here to shed 
Their common blood, yon concourse of our kin, 
My members fail, my tongue dries in my mouth, 
A shudder thrills my body, and my hair 
Bristles with horror; from my weak hand slips 
Gandiv, the goodly bow. . a ae 





*Mbh. 12, 279, 4-6; 297, 23ff, etc., as quoted by Hopkins, The Ethics of India, 


p. 180. 
*Mbh. 12, 300, 1ff, and vs. 13, 20, 32 as quoted by Hopkins, The Ethics of India, 


182. 
*Mahabharata 36, 5, and 12 after E. W. Hopkins, The Ethics of India, p. 179. 
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It is not good, O Keshav! nought of good 
Can spring from mutual slaughter! Lo, I hate 
Triumph and domination, wealth and ease, 
Thus sadly won! 


Shall I deal death on these 

Even though they seek to slay us? Not one blow, 
O Madhusudan! will I strike to gain 

The rule of all Three Worlds; then, how much less 
To seize an earthly kingdom! Killing these 

Must breed but anguish, Krishna! If they be 
Guilty, we shall grow guilty by their deaths ; 

Their sins will light on us, if we shall slay 

Those sons of Dhritirashtra, and our kin; 

What peace could come of that, O Madhava?.. . 


Better I deem it, if my kinsmen strike, 

To face them weaponless, and bare my breast 

To shaft and spear, than answer blow with blow. 
So speaking, in the face of those two hosts, 
Arjuna sank upon his chariot-seat, 


And let fall bow and arrows, sick at heart.’”* 


One would like to think that here lies the teaching of Hinduism. 
But not so, for Krishna, the god, disguised as charioteer turns 
scornfully upon him, crying: 


“How hath this weakness taken thee? Whence springs 
The inglorious trouble, shameful to the brave, 
Barring the path of virtue? Nay, Arjun! 

Forbid thyself to feebleness! It mars 

Thy warrior-name! cast off the coward-fit! 
Wake! Be thyself! Arise, Scourge of thy foes! 
6 ite “ery helt .Do thy part! 
Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not! 
Nought better can betide a martial soul 

Than lawful war; happy the warrior 

To whom comes joy of battle—comes, as now, 
Glorious and fair, unsought; opening for him 
A gateway unto Heav’n. But, if thou shunn’st 
This honorable field—a Kshattriya— 

If, knowing thy duty and thy task, thou bidd’st 
Duty and task go by—that shall be sin! 

And those to come shall speak thee infamy 
From age to age; but infamy is worse 

For men of noble blood to bear than death!’”® 


And this stands as the teaching of India’s best-loved devotional classic. 


‘Edwin Arnold, The Song Celestial, Chapter I, passim. 


*Edwin Arnold, The Song Celestial, Chapter II, passim. 
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Ahimsa in Hinduism came to admit of three exceptions, killing 
for sacrifice, killing as capital punishment, and killing in war. To be 
sure, Hinduism relegates killing to a class—the warrior caste, thus 
placing some limit upon it. But for the warrior, killing is part of his 
dharma. ‘“Nought better,” cries Krishna, the god, “can betide a 
martial soul than lawful war.” And the Laws of Manu make definite 
place for war and killing, thus: 


“Kings who seeking to slay each other in battle fight with 
the utmost devotion and do not turn back go to heaven.’”® 

‘Let him ever be ready to strike, his prowess constantly displayed, 
and his secrets constantly concealed. And let him constantly explore 
the weakness of his foe. Of him who is always ready to strike the 
whole world stands in awe. Let him therefore make all creatures 
subject to himself even by employment of force.’ 


To be sure, some limitations are put upon even a king’s right to kill: 


“When he (the king) fights with his foes in battle, let him not 
strike with weapons concealed (in wood) nor with (such as are) 
barbed, poisoned, or the points of which are blazing with fire. 

“Let him not strike one who in flight has climbed an eminence, nor 
a eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hands in supplication, nor 
one who (flees) with flying hair, nor one who sits down, nor one who 
says ‘I am thine.’ 

“Nor one who sleeps, nor one who has lost his coat of mail, nor one 
who is naked, nor one who is disarmed, nor one who looks on without 
taking part in the fight, nor one who is fighting with another foe. 

“Nor one whose weapons are broken, nor one afflicted (with 
sorrow) nor one who has been grievously wounded, nor one who is 
in fear, nor one who has turned in flight, But in all of these cases 
let him remember the duty (of honorable warriors).’”* 


Mr. Gandhi has of course been, in contemporary times, the 
exponent of non-violence, but the scriptures have been against him. 
Very recently he attempted to show that despite what was quoted 
above from Krishna, the Gita as a whole teaches non-violence. His 
argument was labored and not very convincing. It will be recalled 
also that Mr. Gandhi supported Britain in the World War. 

Jainism, an off-shoot of Hinduism in its thoroughgoing insistence 
upon Ahimsa, seems to come nearer to an absolute condemnation of 
war than any other religion. I could find in the texts no exception 
allowed. Here are some Jain texts logically making war impossible: 


*Manu, VII, 89, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 25, p. 230. 
*Manu, VII, 102-103. 
*Manu, VII, 90-93. 
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“This is the quintessence of wisdom: not to kill anything. Know 
this to be the legitimate conclusion from the principle of reciprocity 
with regard to non-killing.” (A note says, i. e., “As you do not wish 
to be killed, so others do not wish to be killed.’’)* 


“Towards your fellow creatures be not hostile: that is the law of 
him who is rich in control: he who is rich in control renounces every- 


thing... .”° 


“A king having renounced his throne became a monk. Indra, 
king of the gods, sought to tempt him to renounce his vows. Renounce 
war, he said (Indra). Erect a wall, gates, and battlements; dig a 
moat, etc., then you will be a Kshattriya. 

“Monk (Nami) answered, ‘Making faith his fortress, Penance 
and Self-control the bolt of his gate, Patience its strong wall, so that 
guarded in three ways it is impregnable ; making zeal his bow, its string 
carefulness in walking, and its top content he should bend the bow with 
truth, piercing with the arrow, Penance, (the foe’s) mail, Karman— 
(in this way) a sage will be the victor in battle and get rid of Samsara’. 

“Indra exhorts him to subject other princes. He replies: 

‘Though a man should conquer thousands and thousands of valiant 
foes greater will be his victory if he conquers nobody but himself. 
Fight with your self; why fight with external foes? He who conquers 
himself will obtain happiness’.’’”* 


Nevertheless, Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in her excellent Heart of 
Jainism points out that the first of twelve vows of a Jain layman is, 


“promising never intentionally to destroy a jiva that has more than 
one sense. This vow would not prevent a king leading an army in 
defense of his kingdom, but would prevent one’s fighting with a luna- 
tic, or a blind man who had hurt one unintentionally.’ (She does not 
give her source for this exception. )*” 


Does the Jain also leave open the door for defensive warfare? If 
he does the door is open for any war. Is not Japan defending herself 
against the A. B. C. D. powers? 

It has likewise been commonly reported that Buddhism, which is 
also an off-shoot of Hinduism, makes no place for war. Surely there 
is no logical place for war in such teaching as this: 


“If a man foolishly does me wrong, I will return to him the pro- 
tection of my ungrudging love, the more evil comes from him, the more 
good shall go from me; the fragrance of goodness always comes to me, 
and the harmful air of evil goes to him.’** 


*Gaina Sutras, Sutrakritanga, Bk. 1, 1.4, v. 10, S: B. E., Vol. 45, p. 247. 
*Gaina Sutra, Sutrakritanga, Bk. 1, lect. 15, v. 4., S. B. E., Vol. 45, p. 329. 
“Gaina Sutras, Uttaradhyayana, Lect. 9. (35). 

*™Pp. 205-206. 


*Carus, Paul, The Gospel of Buddha, p. 145, purportedly taken from “Sutra of 42 
Sections,” Kyoto, Japan. 
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“In a threatened war because a certain king was unwilling to 
share the sacred relics of the master, a Brahman exhorted the seven 
kings about to attack a city: 

‘Conquer your foe by force, you increase his enmity: 

Conquer by love and you receive no after-sorrow. . . . 

‘If you desire to honor Buddha follow the example of his patience 

and long suffering.’ 

“They then sent him to the king of the city to whom among other 
things he said. 

‘Let there be no contention either way; reason ought to minister 

for peace, the lord when dwelling in the world ever employed the 

force of patience. Not to obey his holy teaching and yet to offer 
gifts to him is contradiction . . .’ 

‘To believe and yet to harbour enmity, this is to oppose religious 

principle to conduct . . . to adore with worship the great merciful, 

and yet to engender wide destruction, (how is this possible?)’ ’’** 


I had supposed and had frequently said that Buddhism made no 
exception in its Ahimsa teaching. But I came across this saying: 


’ 


“All warfare is lamentable, but the Tathagata does not teach that 
those who go to war in a righteous cause, after having exhausted all 
means to preserve the peace, are blameworthy. He must be blamed 
who is the cause of the war. The successful general is he who, 
moderating himself and extinguishing all hatred from his heart, lifts 
up his down-trodden foe and offers him peace and brotherhood. 
Struggle then, O general, courageously; and fight your battles 
vigorously, but be a soldier of truth and the Tathagata will bless you. 

“The Tathagata teaches a complete surrender of self, but he does 
not teach a surrender of anything to those powers that are evil, be 
they men or gods or the elements of some kind. But he that struggles 
should look to it lest he struggle in the interest of self against truth 
and righteousness.’’*° 


Nevertheless Buddhism has had an enviable record of spread 
without resort to war and has from the time of Asoka on had a strongly 
pacifist influence upon its people. Only in Japan and Tibet has violence 
characterized its history, and here the monk-soldier can -hardly have 
derived warrant for his practices from the sacred texts. This was 
an excrescence on the body of Buddhism, not real Buddhism. Recently 
in a Japanese periodical, I came upon an attempt to find in Buddhism 
a rationalization for war.’® 


“Fo Sho-Hing, Tsan-King, S. B. E., Vol. 19, pp. 328-9 and p. 332-33. 

“Condensed from Carus, op. cit., pp. 126, 127. This is from an Explanatory Addi- 
tion arranged by Carus and based as he says on Questions of King Milinda, Pp. 254-257. 
I do not find warrant for all he says in the text to which he refers. It seems rather to 
be the voice of Carus speaking, and not that of the Buddha. 
=“ Yamabe, “War and Buddhism,” Contemporary Japan, Vol. 8, pp. 611 ff, 
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Concerning that other newer off-shoot of Hinduism, Sikhism, 
little need be said. I have as yet found no texts supporting war, but 
its history as a militant religio-political movement is surely an indica- 
tion that war was not foreign to its spirit. If Nanak did not approve 
of war, certainly Guru Govind Singh did: 


“When it was represented to Guru Govind Singh that a Moham- 
medan army would eventually come to overpower his Sikhs, he re- 
plied, ‘What God willeth shall take place. When the army of the 
Mohammedans cometh, my Sikhs shall strike steel on steel. The 
Khalsa shall then awake and know the play of battle. Amid the clash 
of arms, the Khalsa shall be partners in present and future bliss, 
tranquillity, meditation, and divine knowledge, etc.’ ”*’ 


The author quotes a Sikh, though without indicating his source, 
as writing: 


“As for the bravery and warlike spirit of the Sikhs, no Cossack, 
no Turk, no Russian, can measure swords with them. There is one 
trait very peculiar in them such as must make enemies of the British 
fear them. The true blood of loyalty and devotion to their master 
surges in their veins. A true Sikh will let his body be cut to pieces 
when fighting for his master. The Sikh considers dying in battle a 
means of salvation. No superiority of the enemies in number, no shot, 
no shell can make his heart quail since his Amrit (baptism) bids him 
fight single-handed against millions. . . . A Sikh who shows the least 
sign of reluctance to go . . . when called to fight his majesty’s 
enemies, no matter how strong they may be, will be condemned by 
the Guru.’’”* 


Mr. Trump in his introduction to the Granth says: 


“A true Sikh should always be engaged in war with Moham- 
medans and slay them, fighting them face to face; it is his duty to 
destroy the enemies of his faith and to help in the diffusion of the 
Sikh religion. No confidence whatever should be placed in Jogis (who 
are contemptuously called ear-cropt) and Turks.’”® 


We turn now to China. China has until quite recently been a 
relatively non-military people. What do China’s great teachers say 
regarding war? Has this non-military character resulted from the 
teaching of the sages? Properly we should confine ourselves to 
Confucius and Laotze and their respective schools, but we shall note 
in passing two or three other important leaders whose ideas have also 
had great infleunce on China’s thought. All of them, it should be 


"McAuliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. I, p. XVIII. 
“McAuliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol I., p. xix., preface. 
“Trump, Adi-Granth, p. cxv and cxvi. 
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said, fall in the period between 600 B. C. and the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Lao-Tze, known as the exponent of inaction or passivity, would 
quite logically be against war. Here are a few of his sayings which 
by inference would affect the attitude to war. His principle of non- 
striving here expressed would hardly lead to war: 


“Heaven is lasting, and Earth is enduring. That Heaven lasts 
and Earth endures is because they do not strive for their own exist- 
ence. Hence, long do they exist. Thus, a sage places himself behind 
and naturally gets to the fore, cares not for his own life and finds it 
preserved, minds not his private welfare and discovers it well taken 
care of.”° 


Speaking of certain ancient Taoists he said of them: 


“They endured insult without feeling it a disgrace; they sought 
to save the people from fighting; they forbade aggression, and sought 
to hush the weapons of strife, to save their age from war.’ 


Again he says: 


“There is no calamity greater than lightly engaging in war. To 
do that is near losing (the gentleness) which is so precious. Thus 
it is that when opposing weapons are (actually). crossed, he who 
deplores (the situation) conquers.’ 


In another connection he declares: 


“He who with Reason assists the master of mankind will not with 
arms conquer the empire. His methods (are such as) invite requital. 

“Where armies are quartered briars and thorns grow. Great wars 
unfailingly are followed by famines. A good man acts resolutely and 
then stops. He ventures not to take by force. He is resolute but not 
boastful; resolute but not haughty; resolute but not arrogant ; resolute 
because he cannot avoid it; resolute but not violent.’ 


Once more: 


“‘Now arms, however beautiful, are instruments of evil‘omen, hate- 
ful, it may be said to all creatures. Therefore they who have the Tao 
do not like to employ them. . 

“|, . those sharp weapons are instruments of evil omen, and not 
the instruments of the superior man:—he uses them only under the 
compulsion of necessity. Calm and repose are what he prizes; victory 
(by force of arms) is to him undesirable . . . he who delights in the 
slaughter of men cannot get his will in the kingdom.’”* 


*Laotze, Tao Teh King, Chap. 7. 

*Chwang tse, Book 33, S. B. E., 40, p. 222. 
™Tao Teh King, Ch. 69, S. B. E., 39, p. 112. 
*Tao Tze in Canon of Reason and Virtue, Ch. 7. 
*Tao Teh King, Ch. 31, S. B. E., Vol. 39, p. 73. 
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His declaration (above) that the superior man uses instruments 
of war “only under the compulsion of necessity,” seems to open the 
door ever so slightly to war under some circumstances. What consti- 
tutes a compulsion of necessity? Invasion of territory, attack by 
another? Again one is reminded that most wars are fought in defense 
of something. However, Lao-tze’s emphasis on doing good to the 
evil, requiting good for evil clearly places him as it does Jesus, against 
war. And Chwangtze, his great disciple, sets forth substantially the 
same view. Typical of his sayings is one concerning a marquis who 
approached a sage (presumably Taoist) Han Wu-Kwei, desiring to 
make an end of war: 


“T want to love my people and by the exercise of righteousness to 
make an end of war.” 

The sage replied . . . “If you will cultivate in your breast the 
sincere purpose to love the people and so respond to the feeling of 
Heaven and Earth, and not further vex yourself, then your people 
will already have escaped death;—what occasion will your lordship 
have to make an end of war?” 


Unfortunately, neither Lao-tze nor Chwangtze have much to say 


about how peace can be achieved. Their prescription is chiefly non- 
action. Let nature or the Tao have its way. Says a recent writer: 


“Chuang Tzu is opposed to war, but he does not think that 
governments which act from motives engendered by an ‘ought’ or 
‘should’ theories of action can accomplish much toward bringing 
about peace.’ 


In general the Taoist teaching then is dominantly pacifist. Not 
so that of the Confucian school. 

Confucius sees clearly the evils of war. In the Book of Poetry 
there are many references to the sorrow of widows and mothers over 
the loss of husbands and sons in war. In the Spring and Autumn he 
records some four hundred wars in a period of two hundred and forty 
years and “condemns all of them,” says L. S. Hsu, since war is 
contrary to humanity: 


“Mencius says that in Spring and Autumn there are no righteous 
wars. He holds that there is no absolute justification for any war.” 


Thomas says: 


“The Confucian school never holds up war as an ideal; the heroes 
honored are those who settled the states and overcame disorder (Tso’s 


*S. B. E., Vol. 40, p. 95. 
“Thomas, E. D., Chinese Political Thought, p. 109. 
"Hsu, L. S., The Political Philosophy of Confucianism, p. 116. 
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Commentary, pp. 321, 441, 490.). Mencius commands the princes to 
maintain friendly relations (Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. II, Ch. 7.). The 
intriguer to war is worthy of death and men who suggest conquests, 
alliances for war, and military leagues with other princes are worthy 


of the severest punishment (Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. I, Ch. 14.).”* 


Confucius is against military dictatorship since it is possible of 
maintenance on the basis of killing. He says: 


“In carrying on your government, why should you use killing at 
all? Let your evinced desire be for what is good and the people will 
be good.”””* 


He definitely subordinates the military arm to other values. Asked 
one time what were the necessary bases of government, he said: 


“*The requisites of government are, that there be sufficiency of 
food, sufficiency of military equipment, and the confidence of the 
people in their rules.’ 

“Tsze-Kung said, ‘If it cannot be helped, and one of these must 
be dispensed with, which of the three should be foregone first? “The 
military equipment,’ said the Master. 

“Tsze-Kung again asked, ‘If it cannot be helped, and one of the 
remaining two must be dispensed with, which of them should be 
foregone?’ The Master answered, ‘Part with the food. From of 
old, death has been the lot of all men; but if the people have no faith 
in their rulers, there is no standing for the state.’ ”’*° 


It would be quite possible to base a doctrine of preparedness on 
Confucian teaching. Thus he says: 


“To lead an uninstructed people to war is to throw them away. 
“Let a good man teach the people seven years, and they may then 
be led to war.” 


Also, the Book of Changes declares that wise rulers provide strong 
forts in order to protect the country from foreign aggression, 
The Book of Changes declares also that: 


“The function of military expeditions is that of rectification. 
When military force is used for the purpose of rectification, it will 
not only bring no harm to the people, but deliver them from tyranny 
and lead them to goodness.’’” 


Indeed, according to Confucian teaching military force may well 
be used to overthrow a corrupt and tyrannous ruler. Writes L. S. Hsu: 


*Thomas, E. D., Chinese Political Thought, p. 108. 
*Analects, Bk. 12, Ch. 19. 

"Pott, Chinese Political Philosophy, p. 91. 
"Analects, Bk. 13, Ch. 30. 

“Book of Changes, Hsiang Chuan, Pt. I, Hex vii. 
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“When all peaceful methods have failed to rectify the wrong- 
doing of the government, one who has the qualifications of a ‘minister 
of heaven’ may undertake to reorganize the government by arms. 
According to the Shu Ching and the Spring and Autumn, a revolution 
would be justified in the face of these five conditions: (1) the 
existence at the head of the government of a tyrant whom peaceful 
methods have failed to reform or remove; (2) a demand by all the 
people in the empire for a political change as a means of their salvation; 
(3) the possession of superior virtue and wisdom on the part of the 
revolutionary leader, with all the people regarding him as their moral 
and political leader; (4) the evident existence of unselfish motives on 
the part of the revolutionists; (5) a promise that the new government 
will carry out benevolent politics.”’** 


Likewise, says Hsu: 


‘To prevent tyranny and absolutism is also a ground for imperial- 
ism by force. When a people are suffering from tyranny, naturally 
they will hate their own government and they will be inclined toward 
some other benevolent government, should there be any. When their 
wish for the other benevolent government is well crystallized, the will 
of Heaven is for the latter as against their own government. Then 
this benevolent government is in duty bound to overthrow the tyran- 
nical government. In such a case force may be used if necessary. 

“When the tyrannical government is overthrown, the conquering 
State may annex the conquered State if the people of the conquered 
State are willing to be annexed. Otherwise, the annexation is not 
justified. Moreover, if both the people and the government together 
are bad and immoral, the benevolent government is in duty bound to 
conquer that nation, overthrow the government, and proceed to rectify 
the people. In such cases, consent of the conquered people is not 
necessary.’’** 


Here is an open door to war such as Japan has been waging in 
China, Chiang Kai Shek being the villain of the piece. 

It is interesting to find in the writings of Shang Yang, a noted 
legalist who lived in the fourth century B. C., a striking similarity 
to some of our modern dictators. It was in part against this sort of 
doctrine that the milder teachings of Confucius and Lao-tze had to 
contend. Says he: 


“If a state is powerful and yet does not fight, the poison will 
remain inside . . . If such a state fights, the poison will be transfused 
into others.”** (Chap. 4.) 


"Hsu, L. S., p. 184. See Shu Ching, Pt. IV, Bks. I, 11; Pt. V, Bks. I, I], XIII. 
“Hsu, L. S., The Political Philosophy of Confuciamsm, p. 120. 
*Kuo-Cheng Wu, Ancient Chinese Political Theories, p. 182. 
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Again: 


“That state is powerful, which is able to use its people. How 
can one know whether or not a state is able to use its people? When 
its people look at war as if they were hungry wolves looking at a 
piece of meat, then it is able to use its people. 

“Now, war is a thing that is commonly abhorred. If a state can 
make its people enjoy war, then it will be able to conquer the whole 
empire. 

“In a powerful state, such is the sentiment of the people that 
when war breaks out, the fathers will bid farewell to their sons, elder 
brothers will bid farewell to their younger ones, wives will bid farewell 
to their husbands, all saying: ‘Return not, if you cannot conquer,’ 
and also, ‘If you were to violate the law and disobey your command, it 
would be just as though you killed us and your countrymen.’ ”® 
(Chap. 18.) 


Once again: 


“He who can kill one enemy of rank will be awarded a rank and 
given in addition a thousand acres. All those who charge into the 
enemy and rout them will be awarded each a rank. 

“If one man charges into the enemy and dies, and the rest dare not 
follow, the ears of all those who dare not follow shall be cut off.’ 
(Chap. 19.) 

In striking contrast to this stands the clear-cut pacifism of a com- 
parative little known figure—usually regarded as a heretic—MoTi, 
Micius, or Motze: 


“If all the people under Heaven practice the principle and love 
others as they love themselves, is it possible for there to be any in- 
fidelity on the part of the sons and subjects, or of any oppression 
on the part of the fathers and sovereigns? . . . Furthermore, can 
feuds among families thrive and wars among states occur under such 
a regime? When every family loves other families as its own, who 
will start confusion? When every country loves other countries as 
itself, who will begin a struggle? Hence, there can be neither feuds 
among families nor war among states.’** (Chap. 14.) 


“How shall we accomplish our principle of mutual love and 
reciprocal helpfulness? I answer, ‘Consider another’s country as 
your own country. Consider another’s family as your own family. 
Consider another’s person as your own person.’ ’’* 


Chi-Chao in his History of Chinese Political Thought says: 
“It is due to Motze’s influence that the Chinese can be said to 


*Kuo-Cheng Wu, Ancient Chinese Political Theories, p. 182-3. 

*Kuo-Cheng Wu, Ancient Chinese Political Theories, p. 184. 

—e Wu, Ancient Chinese Political Theories, p. 237. 
Ibid. 
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be good defenders but not a combative nation. For since this time, 
China has been invaded by alien races several times. But the fact that 
she has been able to assimilate the foreign alien elements and thereby 
enrich and better her civilization is due to the deep-rooted influence 
of the early Sages.’’*° 


Thus in China one finds various attitudes to war. However, the 
dominant tradition, that of Confucius, gives little support to the 
pacifist. Unfortunately at present it is not Confucius, Lao-tze, or 
Motze, who control the destinies of China. It is Western Secularism, 
parent of the religion of Nationalism, which today sets the pattern 
for Chinese practice. 

There remains yet to be considered only the faith of the Prophet, 
Mohammed. What does the Koran teach concerning war? It is a 
common assumption that of all the religions Islam is the most militant. 
Modern Moslems are likely to assert that this is deliberate misrepresen- 
tation by the enemies of Islam. Here we turn only to the Koran and 
the Traditions as we have in the case of other faiths. It will be 
necessary to quote only a few of the many possible passages of like 
tenor to show that war is not foreign to Islamic teaching, at least in 
so far as the prophet’s utterances are concerned. 

Here, for example, is a basic statement which furnishes a charter 
for at least defensive war. It stands in striking contrast to the sayings 
of Lao-tze, Buddha, and Jesus, who counsel to return good for evil: 


“And whoso transgresses against you, transgress against him 
like as he transgressed againt you; but fear ye God, and know that 
God is with those who fear.’’** 


It contrasts with the saying of Confucius, “Requite good for 
good, but for evil, justice.’’ 

Most of the following quotations refer to what is ordinarily 
called the wars of the faith or holy wars. Since early Islam was 
a theocracy, there was little point in distinguishing between a war 
against the Moslem state and Moslem faith: 


“Fight in God’s way with those who fight you, but transgress 
not; verily, God loves not those who do transgress. 

“Kill them wherever ye find them, and drive them out from 
whence they drive you out; for sedition is worse than slaughter ; but 
fight them not by the Sacred Mosque until they fight you there; then 
kill them, for such is the recompense of those that misbelieve. 

“But if they desist, then, verily, God is forgiving and merciful. 

“But fight them that there be no sedition and that the religion 


“Chi-Chao, History of Chinese Political Thought, p. 180. 
“Koran, Sura, II, v. 190-193, S. B. E., Vol. VI, p. 28. 
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may be God’s; but, if they desist, then let there be no hostility save 
against the unjust.’’* 


“Prescribed for you is fighting, but it is hateful to you. Yet 
peradventure that ye hate a thing while it is good for you, and per- 
adventure that ye love a thing while it is bad for you; God knows, 
and ye,—ye do not know!’’** 


Fighting for God brings a rich reward: 


“Let those then fight in God’s way who sell this life of the world 
for the next; and whoso fights in God’s way, then, be he killed or 
be he victorious, we will give him a mighty hire.”** 


“To believe in God and His Apostle, and to fight strenuously in 
God’s cause with your property and your persons; that is better for 
you if ye did but know!’’* 


“And those who are slain in God’s cause, their works shall not 
go wrong; He will guide them and set right their mind; and will 
make them enter into Paradise which he has told them of.”** 


In closing let it be recalled that here the report has been only 
on what the original founders and teachers taught concerning war. 
In some cases this has been lost sight of by moderns. In some cases 
as in that of Islam a basis for peace has been found—not straight 
pacifism to be sure—despite the numerous belligerent passages in Holy 
writ. In others, as in Christianity, it would be easy to show that wars 
have often been justified in spite of the specific anti-war teachings of 
the founder. 

Of what practical value has the study been? Only this perhaps. 
It has revealed that while war can be justified in most of the religions, 
there is a strong protest against it, a nostalgic longing to be rid of it, 
and a few outspoken statements against it which serve as a basis for 
the teaching against war and in favor of peace. This is clear gain, and 
might serve usefully to unite the peoples of different races and re- 
ligions in a common crusade against war throughout the world in a not 
too-distant day when the world is ready to listen to the voice of reason. 

“Koran, Sura, II, v. 185-190, S. B. E., Vol. VI, p. 27. 
“Koran, Sura, II, v. 210-214, S. B. E., Vol. VI, p. 31. 
“Koran, Sura IV, v. 75, S. B. E., Vol. 6, p. 82. 


“Koran, Sura 61, v. 11, S. B. E., Vol. 9, p. 281-2. 
“Koran, Sura 47, v. 7, S. B. E., Vol. 9, p. 229. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN EPIC THEORY FROM 
ARISTOTLE TO MILTON IN GREECE AND ITALY 


By 
Ivar Lou Myur, Pu. D. 


“Do not look down upon divine song, the poet’s function, than 
which there is nothing that more commends his ethereal birth and 
heavenly ancestry, that more commends the mind of man because 
of its origin.”’* 


by a graph of varying fluctuations. An epic theory to some 

ages has been a matter of almost negative value; to others, 
especially the Renaissance, a question of maximum importance. The 
sea-change, which the epic has suffered, has not destroyed its one 
distinction, that it is narrative poetry of heroic proportions; and yet 
one can barely recognize at times some of its elements, such as varying 
degrees of unity of time, unity of action, unity of place, for these 
elements have no claim to universality in an epic theory. One must 
not be surprised to find the epic claimed or disclaimed temperamentally 
because it deals with historical or non-historical material. If a constant 
can be found in the evolution of an epic theory, it can be found for 
only a season. There was, of course, the absolutely unquestioned 
priority of Aristotle’s authority during the Renaissance. As far as 
an epic theory goes, Aristotle was the raison d’etre in this era. Yet 
brevity and a secondary place in Aristotle’s criticism would characterize 
the little he has to say about the epic, tucked away, as it was, behind 
the foreground of his dicta on the tragedy. 

Another simplifying motif of Renaissance epic criticism may be 
found in the fact that the critic then did not have to stop and ask 
himself: “What after all is the distinction between a folk epic and 
an artistic epic? Is there a vast difference between the spontaneous 
life of a whole people that produced an /liad and the self-conscious art 
of the author of Gerusalemme Liberata?’ Not until the nineteenth 


. STUDY of the development of an epic theory could be pictured 


*“Ad Patrem,” Student’s Milton, p. 101. 

"Note the abundance of treatises on Aristotle's Poetics appearing in Italy during 
the Renaissance. There was Annotationi Di M. Alessandro Piccolomini, nel Libro 
Della Poetica s Aristotele, in Vinegia 1572. There was Poetica D’Aristotele Vulgariz- 
aata et Sposta Per Lodovico Castelvetro, Stampata in Basilea ad instanza di Pietro di 
Sedabonis l’anno del signore, 1576. There were also many other volumes devoted to a 
criticism of Aristotle only, every line almost being annotated with abundant criticism. 
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century was this distinction drawn. The Renaissance critic, relying 
undeviatingly upon Aristotle, did not have to determine just where 
spontaneity ends and where self-consciousness begins in an epic; nor 
did he have the difficulty that some modern critics assume of codify- 
ing and classifying epics that take over, to a great extent, the methods 
and manners of folk epics.* 

Of the three problems before the Renaissance critics—that about 
the excellence of Dante’s Divine Comedy, that about the wisdom of 
using any language other than Latin, and that about the innovation of 
the romantic epic—the last achieved priority. The most important 
literary controversy centered about the principle of Homeric restraint: 
the question of just how much extraneous material could be loosely 
woven into an epic for the sake of poetic imagination, which had the 
romantic tendency to spring beyond the bounds of Aristotelian unity. 


The classical rules, deduced from the ideal of the Homeric epics, 
are found expressed, first, in Aristotle’s Poetics. Although we owe 
the modern transmission of this invaluable treatise to the Orientals, 
forgotten as it was for centuries, it was rediscovered in time for 
Renaissance Italy to place a high value upon it and to use it basically 
in criticism of all forms of poetry. Its influence was felt first through 
the Arabic translation, but later through a Greek version.* 


"Note Irene T. Myers, A Study in Epic Development, Yale Studies in English, 
N. Y.: Henry Holt and Co., 1901. This study is built about the fact that there is a 
difference between epics developed from the unconscious life of a whole people and 
those produced by a single great artist, whose personality covers the whole. See, 
especially, pp. 33ff.: “There is, indeed, a wide difference between Paradise Lost and 
the Beowulf.” 

Note, also, Philo M. Buck, Jr., Literary Criticism, A Study of Values in Liter- 
ature, N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, 1930, pp. 360 ff. This author objects to the usual 
classification of the “art epic” and the “old epic,” the authentic and the literary types, 
the natural and the artificial, the primitive and the civilized. The only essential 
difference, he thinks, is that the one was composed by a poet who transmitted orally ; 
the other immediately was set down in writing. “Out of the mist of the prehistoric 
antiquity it is as easy to see the figure of the unknown Homer or the nameless author 
of the early English poem as it is to see the author of Paradise Lost; for he left his 
best token in the unmistakable genius of the poem, and the lack of biographical know!- 
edge is not much more than an irrelevant episode.” (p. 372.) I agree with Mr. Buck 
that the nineteenth-century distinction between the two types of epics is both far- 
fetched and ungrounded. 

*Note J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, N. Y.: 
Columbia University Press, 1925, pp. 16 ff. Also, see Lane Cooper, The Poetics of 
— Meaning and Influence, N. Y.: Longmans, Green and Co., 1927, pp. 
92-138. 

There is no reference to Aristotle in Horace, Cicero, or Quintilian’s works, and 
so it was throughout the Middle Ages; except in Syria and Arabia, by the end of the 
fifth century The Poetics was lost sight of. In the fifth century the philosophy of 
Aristotle was known to the Syrians of Edessa; in the sixth, works of Aristotle were 
translated into Syriac by Sergius of Resaina. The Syrians and Arabians were inter- 
ested primarily in Greek logic and medicine, but this fact does not mean that they 
neglected The Poetics. Alpharabius at Bagdad and Damascus, about the end of the 
ninth century, apparently knew the Rhetoric, but the two works were then likely to be 
put together. About the same time a Nestorian monk, perhaps at Edessa, verbally 
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Let us look into the reasons for Aristotle’s treatise attaining the 
importance and exercising the influence it did. A careful examination 
of the Poetics in the light of Plato’s Republic and Sophist has led 
Mr. Murray Wright Bundy to conclude that Aristotle deliberately 
combatted Plato’s theory of imitation with its threefold scheme of 
classification of the vices of poetry. Plato had objected to the ideality 
or materiality of the objects of poetry, saying that poetry, being the 
imitation of an imitation of the original in the mind of God, was three 
removes from the truth. He had objected to the objectivity, “imagina- 
tiveness,” or subjectivity, “phantasticality,” of the mode, for the artist 
confuses phantasm and image, between which a nice distinction should 
be drawn. Through phantasy the artist becomes a subjective creator, 
he had thought. Not only is the poet concerned with material objects 
rather than ideal, but he is also subjective enough to insist upon repro- 
ducing this material world from his own particular point of view. 
Third, Plato had objected to the assumed lack of ideality in the 
materials at least of the plastic arts. Imagination leads the artist to 
deal with the material, the changing, the objects of opinion. Phantasy 
leads the poet to an error still more serious: to deal with the individual 
and the relative. He is thus much farther from the ideal, which is the 
absolute, the unchanging ideal. His vision is thus liable to be distorted, 
for phantasy is of the irrational soul, the seat of the appetites and 
passions. 


translated The Poetics into Syriac, from a more complete and accurate Greek manu- 
script than any we now possess, one dating from the fifth or sixth century at the latest, 
and evidently supplied with marginal notes, but ending where our manuscripts do. 
Of this Syriac version only a single page remains. The earliest extant Oriental version 
of the treatise appears to have been that made by Abu’l Bashar Matta (990-1037), a 
Nestorian Christian, from the Syriac into Arabic, about the year 935. This, a transla- 
tion of the whole of the document, may be found in a mutilated eleventh-century manu- 
script at Rris. Two centuries later, the Moslem philosopher, Averroes (1126-1198), a 
native of Cordova, made an abridged version of The Poetics, based upon the misleading 
Arabic text, and thus three removes from the original. This last version is enigmatic 
since it indicates no comprehension of the sense of the treatise nor any acquaintance 
with the masterpieces to which it refers. 

Through Mohammedan conquest, Arabic learning was spread westward. The 
abridgement by Averroes was translated into Hebrew, Arabic learning in Spain being 
largely Jewish. It was also translated into Latin by Hermannus Alemannus at Toledo 
in 1256 with the title Aristotelis Poetria. Hermannus says that he attempted a transla- 
tion of The Poetics based only upon Averroes’ version because of the difference to be 
encountered between a Greek and Arabic version from the standpoint of metres, be- 
cause of the obscurity recognizable when two manuscripts are collated, and “for 
several other reasons.” 

Roger Bacon (c. 1214-1294) consulted Hermann’s Aristotelis Poetria, but not the 
Greek Poetics, nor any Latin translation from the Greek; the reference in Part Four 
of Bacon’s Opus Majus is the first by any Englishman to Aristotle’s treatise. During 
the fourteenth century Mantinus of Tortosa in Spain translated the treatise, but his 
translation was never circulated as widely as that of Hermannus Alemannus. By 
Giorgio Valla it was translated in the fifteenth century, and there are several versions 
in the early part of the sixteenth, but the influence of these was not manifest in 
critical theory until the middle of the century. 
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Now Aristotle meets these objections in The Poetics. After de- 
parting from Plato by reclassifying poetry, Aristotle affirms the reality 
of the world of the senses from which the subject matter of poetry 
and its means of expression must be derived. As to the matter of 
imitation, Aristotle thinks that there is no question whether the artist 
is giving the image of an object or merely a phantasy, an impression, 
and distinguishes between the epic, the drama, and the lyric as involv- 
ing narration in the third person, direct speeches, or utterance in 
which the speaker remains the same throughout. Third, Aristotle 
thinks that the world of particular men and women, condemned as 
fickle and misleading by Plato, furnishes material for the highest ideal- 
izations of the poet, who sees in the imperfect matter the perfect form, 
who makes a thing of beauty from a seemingly disorganized world. 
Though Plato had denied that pleasure is a proper criterion of a work 
of art, because in pleasure the true standard of the correspondence of 
the creation to an ideal original is obscured, Aristotle considers pleasure 
a proper criterion for judgment of any form of art.‘ 


Aristotle’s theories involve a constructive conception of realism. 


“He was justifying both the material means of imitation and the 
seemingly unideal objects. The sculptor who studies men and women, 
and, seeing in them the universal form or ideal, seeks to embody that 
form in marble, is as lofty an artist as the musician who expresses his 
feeling by less material means. . . . The world of particular men and 
women, seemingly condemned by Plato as capable of affording for art 
only inferior images and untrustworthy phantasies, furnishes the ma- 
terial for the highest idealizations of the poet,who sees in the imperfect 
matter the perfect form.’”® 


Of the epic Aristotle has very little to say. He defines an epic, 
as, according to Butcher’s translation, ‘that poetic imitation which is 
narrative in form and employs a single metre”; according to Cooper’s 
and Saintsbury’s, as “that poem narrative in form and imitating in 
metricle language as its sole medium.’ Aristotle explains “that it 
should have for its subject a single action, whole and complete, with 


*Murray Wright Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Mediaeval 
Thought, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XII, Nos. 2 
and 3, Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, pp. a and 63-65. Bywater, 
Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, Oxford, 1909, 1447a, 13- 16; , 20. 

*Bundy, of. cit., pp. 64-65. S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s incor of Poetry and Fine 
Art., 4th ed., London. 1910, Chap. 3. 

*Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art with a Critical Text and Translation 
of the Poetics, Third Edition, London: Macmi!lan and Co., 1902, p. 21. Aristotle on 
the Art of Poetry, by Lane Cooper, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1913, p. 15. The Works of 
Aristotle, Translated into English under the Editorship of W. D. Ross, M. A., Vol XI, 
De Poetica, Ingram Bywater, Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1924, ch. 24, 1460 A. 
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a beginning, middle and an end.” He adds that “the beginning and 
the end must be capable of being brought within a single view.” He 
describes the characters celebrated as being of a lofty type and as being 
consistently presented. He demands that in the development both of 
the plot and of the characters the poem should present permanent 
truths rather than actual realities. He prefers that the subject matter 
deal with probable impossibilities rather than improbable possibilities. 

In comparing the epic with the tragedy, Aristotle notes that the 
irrational elements have an easier justification in the epic than on the 
stage—the justification being found in the heightened wonder and 
admiration which he regards as proper, in a peculiar way, to epic 
poetry. Citing Achilles’ pursuit of Hector around the walls of Troy 
as an example of that which, on the stage, would be ludicrous because 
of its improbability, he would choose it as a highly imaginative episode 
in the epic, justifiable on two grounds: (1) the total effect is im- 
pressive, erasing from our minds incongruities in the particular details ; 
(2) a like effect could not have been produced by any other means. 

As to unity, the drama forms a more compact whole than the epic. 
In the tragedy the characters are in direct relation to events, and 
the sequence of events is more inevitable than in the epic, where 
external facts and events contain an independent value of their own. 

The plot should be constructed on dramatic principles, its subject 
being a single action, whole and complete. Like a living organism or 
animal in its unity, it will produce its own proper pleasure. Its struc- 
ture is different from historical composition, which presents a single 
period and all that happened within it. Homer shows his superiority 
in this very respect, for he realized that the whole Trojan war would 
have been too vast a theme, not easily embraced in a single view, or 
within moderate limits. So he detaches a single portion, admitting 
some events of the general history as episodic. All other poets take 
a single hero, a single period, or an action single indeed, but with a 
multiplicity of parts, so that their epics contain materials sufficient 
for many tragedies, while the /liad and the Odyssey would furnish 
subject for a single tragedy each, or at most for two. 

Then, the epic admits many episodes that serve to fill in the 
pauses of the action or diversify the interest. Incidents give embellish- 
ment and variety. The epic advances slowly, introducing “retarding” 
incidents, delaying the denouement and relieving the mental strain for 
a time only to be intensified again when the climax is reached. Because 
of this multiplicity of minor incidents the epic can describe actions that 
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are simultaneous, disregarding a thread for a time, resuming another 
unnoticed in view of the principal consideration of the moment. 

The action of the epic is large and manifold. It is a story of the 
past, whereas tragedy is a story of the present. The epic story-teller 
can take his time, his imagination travelling back to a remote distance, 
surveying the events of the past, which is already a closed book. Note 
King Alcinous’ remarks in the Odyssey: 


“Behold the night is of great length unspeakable, and the time 
for sleep in the hall is not yet; tell me therefore of those wondrous 
deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so long as thou couldst 
endure to rehearse to me these woes of thine in the hall.” 


This is the true temper of an epic audience. It will listen through the 
night and the next day desire to take up the tale again. Furthermore, 
epic action has no limits of time. 


The epic poem relates a great and complete action which attaches 
itself to the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of mankind, and 
which sums up the life of a period. The story and the deeds of those 
who pass across its wide canvas are linked with the larger movement 
of which the men themselves are but a part. The particular action 
rests upon forces outside the epic. The hero is swept into a great 
tide of events. The hair-breadth escapes, the surprises, the episodes, 
the marvellous incidents of epic story, only partly depend on the 
spontaneous energy of the hero. Unity cannot be attained through a 
character. There is unity of theme rather than unity of character. 


Aristotle’s definition of poetic imitation became the crux of 
a Renaissance debate. Critics could not agree upon the correct inter- 
pretation of the statement: “It is evident from what has been said 
that it is not the function of the poet to relate what has happened, 
but what may happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity.”” The poet and the historian differ not 
by writing in verse or in prose. The work of Herodotus, for instance, 
might be put into verse, and it would still be a species of history, 
with metre no less than without it. The true differences is that the 
one (historian) relates what has happened, the other (poet) what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and a_ higher 
thing than history; for poetry tends to express the universal, history 
the particular. The universal tells us how a person of given char- 
acter will on occasion speak or act, according to the law of probability 


"Aristotle, ed. Bywater, op. cit., 1451b. 
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or necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry aims in giving 
expressive names to characters." 

Whereas Aristotle’s interpretation of poetry could be classified as 
an aesthetic one, Plato’s was undoubtedly ethical. Both of these inter- 
pretations of the purpose of poetry were transmitted to later genera- 
tions of Greeks, and both were of equal importance until the Renais- 
sance. Certainly through the Middle Ages Plato’s interpretation was 
in the ascendancy. Plato’s belief in two kinds of divine creative 
activity—the kind that is peculiarly subjective and therefore illusory, 
the kind that implants phantasies within the human mind—was in- 
fluential among his successors. Man creates, Plato says, in terms of 
phantasy, sometimes faithfully; i. e., imaginatively, as in music; and 
sometimes impressionatically; i. e., phantastically. The Stoics, fol- 
lowing this reasoning, laid the foundation for psychology and ethics, 
especially in pointing to the consequences in the moral realm of the 
vagaries of phantasy. In the 7imaeus and the Phaedrus Plato com- 
pletes his theory by describing the psychological conditions under which 
the phantasies of divine origin, glanced at in the Sophist, may be 
implanted in the lower soul in dreams, how the lower soul acts as a 
mirror for phantasies which transcend discursive thought, and how 
these divine phantasies have important ethical functions. This aspect 
of Platonic thought ripened into a fuller comprehensiveness in the 
Middle Ages. 

Eratosthenes (third century B. C.) followed Aristotle’s aesthetic 
theory; Strabo (first century B. C.) and Plutarch (first century B. C.) 
followed Plato’s ethical theory. ‘The latter seems to have gained prece- 
dence, but in time it was united with Aristotle’s principles of poetic 
values. After a time the two principles were merged and became 
associated with a kind of national artistic ideal. Whether Stoic or 
Neoplatonic, Plato’s and Aristotle’s successors developed an increasing 
realism, substituting individual interests, personal feelings, and ex- 
periences for the universal.® 

This latter Greek tendency influences Horace (65 B. C.—8 B. C.) 
in his Ars Poetica, but also Aristotelianism is evident in certain re- 
spects (and Horace could have known an adaptation by Neoptolemus 
and thus could have been influenced by aestheticism). Like Aristotle, 
Horace insists upon the necessity of unity of conception, consistency 
of character, and Homer as the model for a fit subject for “the daring 
bard to sing.” Horace emphasizes, however, that the poet must teach 


*Idem. 
*Myers, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
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as well as please, must profit as well as amuse. Horace differs, 
however, in the matter of imitation, when he directs the poet to copy 
nature to the life. 

Horace’s scheme of imitation is adaptable to the Aeneid, since 
Virgil represents characters of Rome instead of universal types, the 
head of a great empire instead of conventional heroes, specific inci- 
dents rather than general narratives. Horace would prefer Virgil’s 
method of writing from experience, or reproducing those whom the 
poet knew in reality. 


“Difficile est proprie communia dicere; tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deductis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 
Publica materias privati juris erit, si 
Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem . 

“With truth’s discriminating traits to fill 

A general outline, asks no vulgar skill ; 

And safer shall the bard his pen employ 
With yore, to dramatize the Tale of Troy, 
Than, venturing trackless regions to explore, 
Delineate characters untouched before.” 


710 


To Horace we turn for valuable rules to guide the author of the 
epic poem. For the direction to begin in medias res Horace is an 
important landmark in the development of an epic theory. 


“Dic mihi Musa virum, captae post tempora Trojae 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.’ 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit, et quae 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit ; 
Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falso remiscet, 


Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 
“ «Sing Muse! the man who, when Troy’s bulwarks fell, 


Trod various realms and marked their manners well.’ 
* ‘ % * * x > 


911 


Nor does he run his subject out of breath 
In dry detail from Meleager’s death 

To Diomed’s return; nor yet begins 

The Trojan war from Leda and her twins; 
But posting onwards, brooking no delay, 
To the mid-theme he boldly bursts his way.” 


Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, of Calaguris, one of the foremost 
rhetoricians of the Flavian dynasty, is best known for his advice to 
a young orator. But the student of the epic can find much of interest 
in the third of the three portions of his /nstitutio Aratoria (93 A. D.). 


“Horace, Ars Poetica, ed. A. S. Cook, N. Y.: Ginn and Co., 1892, p. 10, 130-136: 
“Tbid., p. 11, 140-150, passim. 
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These three portions, as Mackail says, “are more or less episodic to the 
strict purpose of the book, though they sum up the spirit in which 
it is written.” 

Following the discussions on the education of children in the 
first portion, and the larger education of mature life in the last book, 
the critical sketch of ancient literature before Quintilian’s own time 
occupies the first chapter of the tenth book. In this body of criticism 
Quintilian reverts to Cicero without hesitation or reserve, thus mark- 
ing a reaction to the early imperial manner. As Statius pays allegiance 
to Virgil, Quintilian relies upon Cicero as authority, but in a liberal 
manner indeed. It is no wonder that when Quintilian’s /nstitutio 
Oratoria was discovered in complete manuscript in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, scholars hailed this discovery as one of the most 
important events of history.** 

Quintilian would not have authors follow servilely Homer; note 
his admonition : 


“Nor must he who reads feel immediately convinced that every- 
thing that great authors have said is necessarily perfect; for they 
sometimes make a false step, or sink under their burden, or give way 
to the inclination of their genius ; nor do they always equally apply their 
minds, but sometimes grow weary; as Demosthenes seems to Cicero 
sometimes to nod, and Homer himself appears to Horace to do so. 
They are great men, indeed, but men nevertheless ; and it often happens 
to those, who think that whatever is found in such authors is a law 
of eloquence, that they imitate what is inferior to them (for it is easier 
to copy their faults than their excellences), and fancy that they fully 
resemble great men when they have adopted great men’s defects. . 

As Aratus, then, thinks that we ought to begin with Jupiter, so I think 
that I shall very properly commence with Homer; for, as he says that 
the might of rivers and the courses of springs take their rise from the 
ocean, so has he himself given a model and an origin for every species 
of eloquence. No man has excelled him in sublimity on great subjects, 
no man in propriety on small ones. He is at once copious and concise, 


27. W. Mackail, Latin Literature, N. Y.: Scribner’s, 1895, p. 200. 

“Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, Vienna: The 
Phaidon Press, c. 1939, translation by S. G. C. Middlemore, p. 129: “From the four- 
teenth century Cicero was recognized universally as the purest model of prose. This 
was by no means due solely to a dispassionate opinion in favour of his choice of 
language, of the structure of his sentences, and of his style of composition, but rather 
to the fact that the Italian spirit responded fully and instinctively to the amiability of 
the letter-writer, to the brilliancy of the orator, and to the lucid exposition of the 
philosophical thinker. Even Petrarch recognized clearly the weakness of Cicero as a 
man and a statesman, though he respected him too much to rejoice over them. After 
Petrarch’s time, the epistolary style was formed entirely on the pattern of Cicero; and 
the rest with the exception of the narrative style, followed the same influence. Yet the 
true Ciceronianism, which rejected every phrase which could not be justified out of the 
great authority, did not appear till the end of the fifteenth century, when the gram- 
matical writings of Lorenzo Valla had begun to tell on all Italy, and when the opinions 
of the Roman historians of literature had been sifted and compared.” 
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pleasing and forcible; admirable at one time for exuberance, and at 
another for brevity; eminent not only for poetic, but for oratorical 
excellence. . . . As to the feelings, as well the gentle as the more 
impetuous, there is no one so unlearned as not to acknowledge that he 
had them wholly under his control. . . . Who can state facts more 
concisely than he who relates the death of Patroclus, or more forcibly 
than he who describes the combat of the Curetes and Aetolians? . 
Does he not, indeed, in words, thoughts, figures, and the arrangement 
of his whole work, exceed the ordinary bounds of human genius? So 
much, indeed, that it requires a great man even to follow his excel- 
lences, not only with rivalry (for rivalry is impossible), but with a just 
conception of them. But he has doubtless left all authors, in every kind 
of eloquence, far behind him, but the epic poets most remarkably, as, 
in similar subjects, the comparison is most striking.’’™* 


After this praise of Homer, Quintilian next analyzes the merits 
of Hesiod, of Antimachus, of Panyasis, of Appolonius, of Theocritus, 
of Pisander, of Euphorion. Then he proceeds to the Roman epics. 


“As Homer, accordingly, among the Greeks, so Virgil among our 
own countrymen, presents the most auspicious commencement; an 
author who of all poets of that class, Greek or Roman approaches 
doubtless nearest to Homer . . . Virgil is second to him, but nearer 
the first than the third. . . . In Virgil there is more care and exactness, 
for the very reason that he was obliged to take more pains; and for 
what we lose in the higher qualities we perhaps compensate in equabil- 
ity of excellence.” 


Lastly, Quintilian proceeds to criticize individually the Roman 
authors of epics, Macer and Lucretius, Ennius, Ovid, Cornelius 
Severus, Valerius Flaccus, Saleius Bassus, Rabirius and Pedo, Lucan 
and Caesar. 

Throughout the middle ages poetry suffered. It suffered to such 
an extent that the first problem of the later Renaissance naturally be- 
came a justification of imaginative literature. Medieval philosophers 
and churchmen absorbed the Roman ideal of poetry and subjected it 
to the confining influence of dogmatic Christianity. Pagan literature 
with its fabulous accounts was regarded with suspicion because in 
reality the basis of it was not found in the Bible nor in the writings 
of the church fathers. Plato to the medievalists was the authority, 
since he had showed that poetry is three removes from truth, being 
the imitation by the artist of the imitation in nature of an idea in the 
mind of God. Homer’s epic did not satisfy the demands of morality, 

*“Quintilian’s Jnstitutes of Oratory: or, Education of an Orator. In Twelve Books. 
Literally translated with Notes. By the Rev. John Selby Watson, M. M. R. S. L., 


London: George Bell and Sons, 1885, Vol. II, pp. 252-257, passim. 
*Ibid., pp. 265-266. 
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for a poet was thought to excite unduly the passions of man, which 
should be restrained."* Thus there grow three objections to poetry: 
on the basis of morality, of reality, of psychology. Tertullian, for 
example, in the third century said, “The author of truth hates all that 
is false. . . . He never will approve pretended loves, and wraths, and 
groans, and tears.” Likewise Isidore of Seville, of the sixth century, 
condemned the fancies of the poets as harmful because of their imagin- 
ative suggestiveness, and for this reason forbade Christians to read 
imaginative literature." 

In the face of such opposition the advocates of poetry saw that 
only an allegorical interpretation would meet the requirements of the 
church. Only if poetry could teach a lesson would it be deemed legi- 
timate. Characters in an epic would have to become symbols of great 
truths. Of course, the Aeneid could be interpreted allegorically. So 
this great epic, as Comparetti shows, became a symbolical representa- 
tion of the progress of human life as interpreted by Fulgentius, in the 
first part of the sixth century. Fulgentius, in his Virgiliana Contin- 
entia, interprets the Aeneid as an image of life, and the travels of 
Aeneas as the symbol of the progress of the human soul, from nature, 
through wisdom, to final happiness. Reverence for this epic flour- 
ished.** Justifying the prestige of Virgil upon his so-called prophecy 
of the coming of Christ in the fourth eclogues, critics considered him 
scarcely less than divine. The essence of this Maronolatry may be seen 
in Comparetti’s summation of the advantages of Virgil over Homer 
from the standpoint of nationalism: 


“Homer moves constantly in a world of idealism; he can take no 
account of history for history did not begin till centuries after him; 
the limits and proportions of actual humanity are so far from his 
thoughts, that it is but rarely and then merely as a term of comparison, 
that he takes notice of the weakness of man as he is; the child of an 
age without history, he is the interpreter of a national idealism which 
is of itself already eminently poetical. The Latin poet, on the other 
hand, living at a period when the nation had reached its highest histori- 
cal development, was compelled, while keeping just so much idealism 
as the nature of an epic required, to fix his eyes on history, for history 
was the basis of that universal national feeling which had just then 
reached its highest pitch of intensity, and was more than ever in the 


*The Works of Plato, selected and edited by Irwin Edman, N. Y.: Bennett A. 
Cerf, The Modern Library, 1930, pp. 285, 301 ff., 310, 327 (Phaedurs) ; 351, 361, 372 
(Symposium). 

Myers, op. cit., p. 13. 

*Spingarn, op. cit., pp. 7, 8. Comparetti, Domenico, Domenico Virgil in the Middle 
Ages, Translated by E. F. M. Benecke, with an Introduction by Robinson Ellis, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., N. Y.: Macmillan and Co., 1895, p. 8. 
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need of adequate expression. Conscious, therefore, of his office, and 
aided in fulfilling it by a power of sympathy all his own, he brought 
his poem, both in subject and treatment, into such close connection with 
Roman history that it might almost be described as an introduction to 
it, while at the same time it is a poetical summing-up of the impression 
that history made on the minds of all who contemplated it.’””* 


That the middle ages were undoubtedly the allegorically minded 
epoch is exemplified in this worshipful acceptance of Virgil’s Aeneid. 
With the great Roman poet so successfully allegorized that men rever- 
enced him as a saint, is it any wonder that Dante saw the need of such 
an interpretation of his epic poem? Following the precedent of Ful- 
gentius’ exposition of The Aeneid and that of Petrarch, who looked 
at the story in the same light, Dante cleverly suggested four methods 
of interpreting his great poem, the epitome of the middle ages, includ- 
ing the allegorical or typical upon equal grounds with the literal, the 
moral or philosophical, and the anagogical or mystical !*° 

The allegorical method of interpretation necessitates starting with 
the abstract and later embodying the idea of the individual. This 
method of criticism became so popular that the aesthetic standard, 
which starts with the individual and grows into the abstract, tem- 
porarily retired from view, and poetry succeeded in proportion as it 
incited to right living. 

Since the use to which poetry could be employed became the im- 
pelling question, Horace ruled supreme for the friends of poetry, the 
humanists. The reappearance of Aristotle’s Poetics in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, like the discovery of the complete manuscript 
of Quintilian in the early part of the fifteenth century, liberated men’s 
thoughts. These two treatises met the objections of the church fathers. 
Aristotle immediately produced a profound effect on current criticism. 
There could now be a reinterpretation of poetry upon the best authority 
from antiquity. Aristotle refuted the three objections of the middle 

*Ibid., p. 11. 

*Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, ed. C. H. Grandgent, N. Y.: D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1913, p. xxx. In exposition, says Dante, “sempre il litterale dee andare 
innanzi”; and he adds, describing his interpretation of his works, “ragionero prima la 
litterale sentenza, e appresso di quella ragionera la sua allegoria, cioe l’ascoca verita.” 
Milton cites Dante seven times in his Commonplace Books, Columbia Milton, Vol. 18, 
pp. 13, 133, 141, 153, 162, 195, 198. See Kuhns, o/. cit., pp. 79 ff., for a detailed com- 
parison of Dante and Milton, an application of Dante’s methods of interpretation to 
Milton’s various poems. See, also, Mary Bradford Whiting, “Dante’s Beatrice and 
Milton’s Eve,” Fortnightly Review, CXIX (1923), 425-483. See, also, J. B. Macaulay, 
Critical and Historical Essays, Everyman's Library, ed. Ernest Rhys, N. Y.: Dutton, 
1924, Vol. I (“Milton”), pp. 150-194. See, also, J. R. Lowell, Among My Books, 
Second Series, Boston and N. Y.: Houghton, Mifflin, 1876, pp. 252 ff. K. Vossler’s 
Poetische Theorien in der italienischer Friehrenaissance, Berlin, 1900, is interesting 


for its interpretation of Dante’s Divine Comedy and of its influence throughout the 
Renaissance. 
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ages by showing that poetry deals with universals, which exist in the 
realm of the ideal and are of higher importance than actual fact; by 
showing that an idealized version cannot be opposed to morality; and 
by showing that poetry by a kind of purging purifies the emotions 
which it excites—a good answer to Plutarch’s assertion that it stirred 
the baser passions without calming them.” 

The Renaissance forgot these many artificially moral restraints. 
But the Renaissance critics did not go far enough; they did not burn 
all the barriers to appreciation of the worth of true literature. In the 
Renaissance, however, we see the extremes to which aestheticians often 
go. Sometimes sixteenth century criticism became mere prescription 
writing, its object being legislative and executive, rarely judicial. “Its 
object is not to appreciate the work of the past, but to provide for the 
future.”*? In this regulative tendency both the Greek and the Roman 
influences are seen. It is debatable to say that a notable feature of 
the first classical era of the Renaissance is a revival of Latin as opposed 
to Greek literature, for equally the other side of the question could be 
upheld. Cook thinks that what was revived in Italy was a taste for 
the early empire of the second and third centuries, but Symonds believes 
that the Greek imprint was seen first upon Renaissance Italy.”* 


When we come to the Renaissance, we see that the subject-matter 
of the epic is a frequently discussed question, that the discussions bear 
evidence of both Aristotelian and Horatian elements. The following 
problems are discussed: (1) the kind of personages who are to be 
the protagonists of the epic; (2) the character of the deeds of these 
personages, which form the subject of the poem: whether they should 
be deeds of war or of both peace and war; whether the virtuous only 
or other than the virtuous; (3) the fictional or factual basis of the 
subject matter; (4) the appropriate details that find their place 


*See Albert Curtis Clark, “The Reappearance of the Texts of the Classics,” 
The Library, Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, ed. A. W. Pollard, Fourth 
Series, Vol. II, London, N. Y., Toronto, Melbourne, 1922, pp. 33 ff. This dwells upon 
= eon of the rediscovery of Quintilian and Aristotle with special reference to 

ngland. 

*H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts, Manchester: 
University Press, 1913, p. 13. 

*A.S. Cook, The Art of Poetry, Boston: Ginn and Co., 1892, p. xv. The Revival 
of Learning is often thought of as a return to the Greek. Yet it was, in its main cur- 
rent and tendency, rather a renewal of interest in the Latin as literature. Upon this 
point the testimony of Mark Pattison will be regarded as weighty: “In the fifteenth 
century, ‘educated Europe’ is but a synonym for Italy. What literature there was out- 
side the Alps was a derivative from, or dependent of, the Italian movement. The fact 
that the movement originated in the Latin peninsula was decisive of the character of the 
first age of classical learning (1400-1500). It was a revival of Latin, as opposed to 
Greek literature. It is now well understood that the fall of Constantinople, though 
an influential incident of the movement, ranks for nothing among the causes of the 
Renaissance. . 
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naturally in the epic; (5) the nature of the narrative form or struc- 
ture.°* The last question resolves itself principally into a discussion 
of the methods of treating the epic toward the ideal of epic unity, and 
the question of epic unity centers about three topics: first, the basic 
idea that the plot should deal with one action, generally denominated 
“unity of action’’ and attributed to Aristotle; second, the so-called 
unity of time, derived from the first, and bearing such an intimate 
relation to it that it becomes impossible to separate the two; and, 
third, the introduction of episodes.” 


Marco Girolamo Vida is the first of the Renaissance critics to be 
considered for his dicta about the epic. Vida follows Horace’s pre- 
cepts for the drama in a pattern of epic criticism. He substitutes the 
Aeneid for tragic models of long standing. His Ars Poetica (circa 
1520) is largely a discussion of Virgil’s fundamental laws of epic 
poetry. Looking to Virgil with servility, Vida represents the apotheo- 
sis of classic studies in the age of Leo X. He is original in his eleva- 
tion of the epic above tragedy, a theory contrary to Greek standards, 
and of Virgil above Homer, an estimate surviving the Maronolatry of 
the Middle Ages. 


Vida does not develop fully an epic theory, but pedagogically and 
mechanically discusses the statement of the theme as coming first ac- 
cording to tradition ;** the invocation of some guardian deity whose 
power transcends that of man ;*' the unity of structure which links the 
work into one continuous chain ;** the method of beginning in medias 
res so that some distinguished incident may stand first ;?° the devices 
of suspense that build the whole toward a climax ;* the forecasting of 
coming events that only partially the reader may guess ;** digressions 
that lead the poet from the beaten track upon a wild, unnecessary 
adventure ;* a comparison of Homer and Virgil which paints the short- 
comings of the former ;** examples of the neo-classical doctrine of 


*R. C. Williams, “The Purpose of Poetry, and Particularly the Epic, as Discussed 
by Critical Writers of the Sixteenth Century in Italy,” Romantic Review, XII (March, 
1921), pp. 1-20. 

*R. C. Williams, “Methods of Treatment of the Epic, as Discussed by Sixteenth 
Century Critics,” Romantic Review, XII (1921), pp. 276-285. 

R. C. Williams, The Theory of the Heroic Epic in Italian Criticism of the Six- 
teenth Century, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1917. 

*Vida, Girolamo, The Art of Poetry, Boston, 1899, Book II, ll. 17-20. 

*Book II, Il. 20-24. 

*Book II, 11. 51-55. 

*Book IT, 11. 60-63. 

*Book II, Il. 98-100. 

*Book II, Il. 124-128. 

“Book IT, 11. 168-171. 

*Book I, Il. 208-211. 
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restraint that upholds reason as a standard at all times ;** the necessity 
for decorum to distinguish the appropriate from the inappropriate ;*° 
the relation of rhetoric and oratory, which bring to bear the powers 
of eloquence ;** the need of clarity, which demands the avoidance of 
obscurity at any price;*’ the use of figures of speech, which banish 
a native term to give a strange one place ;** the epic as a standardizer of 
diction lest new words be admitted without proper background ;* a 
sense of architectonic details so that form will be subservient to sense ;*° 
harmony of sound and sense that brings about greater unity of tone; 
harmony of thought and diction that makes the whole an organic unit.** 

Vida’s chief importance lies in his initiation of the vogue to 
place chief emphasis upon epic poetry in Italian criticism. He neglects 
a definition of the epic, an analysis of its structure, an interpretation 
of its function. 

Bernadino Daniello was Vida’s first successor as a critic of the 
epic. Daniello, in 1536, wrote his Della Poetica, which recognized 
epic poetry as a disi-nt species to be considered first, and defined it 
as the imitation of the heroic deeds of emperors and other leaders 
valorous in arms. That he had felt the influence of Aristotle is seen 
in the distinction he made between the poet and the historian; the 
aim of both is to teach and to delight, but while the historian must 
confine himself to facts, the poet may add to his story whatever has 
the appearance of truth. Heroic poetry, discussed fully in the sixth 
book of his Poetics, is an adaptation of Plato’s theory. Daniello 
considered, also, that poetry was all-powerful, representative of the 
perfect beauty to be found only in the mind of God. He claimed, too, 
the unquestioned prestige for epic poets, who “are known as more 
excellent than all the other writers of this tongue.” Of poets Virgil 
stands supreme, according to the precept of Vida.* 

As to the epic, there is a more or less general agreement among 
sixteenth century critics, of whom Daniello takes the lead, that the 
epic deals with serious subjects in a dignified manner befitting what 


“Book II, 11. 450-454. 

*Book II, 11. 459-461. 

*Book II, Il. 496-497. 

*Book III, 1. 15-15. 

*Book III, ll. 44-45. 

“Book III, 11. 267-270. 

“Book III, 11. 328-332. 

“Book III, 1. 366. 

“Spingarn, op. cit., p. 108: “The incompleteness of the treatment accorded to epic 
poetry in Aristotle’s Poetics led the Renaissance to deduce the laws of heroic poetry 
and of poetic artifice in general from the practice of Virgil; and it is to this point of 
view that the critical works on the Aeneid by Regolo (1563), Maranta (1564), and 
Toscanella (1566) owe their origin.” 
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is—in the opinion of most of the critics—the highest form of poetry. 
Aristotle had said that the heroic personages were characteristic of 
the epic, and Horace had referred to the epic as dealing with “res 
gesta e regumque ducumque et tristia bella.” Daniello’s Della Poetica 
is a composite of these two ideas.** Daniello says that the epic 
describes the most excellent deeds of emperors and of “other mag- 
nanimous and valorous men of arms, such as Achilles and Ulysses,” 
and that the great and sublime deeds of such men were the subject 
matter of the heroic poem.** The poet may express, concealed under 
various names and figures of speech—marvellous fictions, fabulous 
veils, and allegorical significations—not only everything that men 
do, everything understood, recognized, and contemplated, but also 
truths of God and nature.** It is legitimate of the poet to mingle false 
and invented happenings with the true, for the poet, unlike the his- 
torian, narrates what ought to be. The poet has a wider range than 
the historian in that he may invent things at will provided that he 
does not depart too far from describing things as they really are. 


Daniello would distinguish further between the poet and the his- 
torian in their methods of relating their stories. He mentions the two 
kinds of order as being the natural and the artificial, the latter as having 
the advantage of introducing a third person who “picks up and reviews 
all that has been written”; the former as being best suited to the 
methods of the historian and the latter as being best for the poet.“ 

Julius Caesar Scaliger’s famous Poetici Libri Septem, appearing 
in 1561, recognizes Aristotle as the master critic, the supreme dictator 


“R. C. Williams, “The Purpose of Poetry, and Particularly the Epic, as Discussed 
by the Critical Writers of the Sixteenth Century in Italy,” Romantic Review, XII 
(1921), p. 1. See Aristotle, Poetics, ed. Bywater, Ch. 4, 1448b, pp. 30-36; Horace, 
Art of Poetry, ed. Cook, 1, 73, p. 6. 

“Daniello, Bernadino, Della Poetica, Vinegia, 1536, p. 34, and p. 131. Milton 
a Daniello’s criticism in his Commonplace Book; see Columbia Milton, Vol. 

, p. 162. 

“Daniello, op. cit., Book II, pp. 12 ff.: “Solo il Poeta co suoi versi risueglia altrui 
dal sonno corporeo, alle vigilii della mente. Dalle oscure, & folte tenebre della 
ignoranza, scorge nel chiaro et bello spendore del vero. Richama dalla morte, alla vita. 
Dalla oblivione delle cose celesti et divine, alla rimembranza, et riconoscenza bi quelle. 
Preme, stimola infiamma, et commove. L’altrui belle, et alte operationi con grandissima 
copia, & con belissime figure descrive. Finalmente si puo dir che nulla al mondo e, 
che non possino i versi.” 

“Ibid., p. 44: “Dico adunque figlivoli: che la dispositione in due guise fare si puo. 
Naturale et Artificiale. Naturale dispositione e, quando’l Poeta dal Principio della 
cosa, ch’egli uuol trattare, incomincia ad ordire il suo Poema: et segue ordinatamente¢ 
dal principio sino al fine quella istessa narrando, et cosi isponendola come state e. 
L’ordine tutta via de tempi nequali esse cose che si narrano auenute sono, seruando. 
Artificiale e poi quella, quando e gli non dal principio; ma nel mezzo della suol 
incominciar a narrare. Et poscia con bel modo introdurre una terza persona, che tutta 
quella tralasciata parte ripigliando, racconti. Ma la Naturale e molto piu propria dello 
Historico (Al quale si conuien seguire l’ordine delle cose fatte, dal principio sino al 
fine) che non e del Poeta.” 
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of the arts. With Aristotle Scaliger disagrees, however, on the subject 
of imitation. Aristotle uses the word implying the production of what 
ought to be rather than what is, finding the very essence of things. To 
Scaliger imitation becomes the emulation of Virgil, who created a na- 
ture more beautiful than reality. The poet had better follow Virgil 
than follow nature itself. Undoubtedly the epic, therefore, is the 
established norm of poetry. Scaliger, in classifying poetry, digressed 
from the paths outlined by Aristotle and others; he places the types 
of poetry in the following order of rank: first, hymns and paeans; 
second, songs, odes, and scolia; third, epic; fourth, comedy; fifth, 
satires, exodia, interludes, jests, nuptial songs, elegies, monodies, in- 
cantations, and epigrams.*’ 


In another respect Scaliger differs from Aristotle, and this dif- 
ference is due to Scaliger’s misinterpretation. He fails to distinguish 
between episodes and the argument when he says that, since several 
plots can be extracted from the /liad and the Odyssey, the epics them- 
selves cease to be a complete organism with one plot.** What Aristotle 
meant, of course, was tragic plots as derivative from these epics, 
not other epic plots. 


When Scaliger compares Virgil with Homer, the latter always is 
unhorsed, for Virgil is deemed the more distinguished in every respect 
as can be seen in his statement that Homer’s words hardly bear com- 
parison with Virgil’s and that Virgil could have taught Homer how 
to write.” This is in the same Vidan tradition, to which also may 
be assigned the critical works on the Aeneid by Regolo (1563), Mar- 
anta (1564), and Toscanella (1566), all of which use the Aeneid as 
the norm of epic poetry. 


In keeping with his emphasis upon epic dignity Scaliger describes 
the grand style as the only proper vehicle of an epic poem, for “the 
sentiments must be couched in choice and euphonious diction.” We 
look to him for a definitive statement of the technique for writing 
the epic, for he tells us that it is the norm to which all other types of 
poetry should be referred and that it furnishes the regulative principles 


“Scaliger, J. C., Poetices Libri Septem, Commeliano, 1617, p. 13. 

“Ibid., Lib. I, cap. v, p. 24: “Postremo irridet eos Aristoteles, qui unum corpus 
utramuis esse putent tanquam fabulam unam. Sed multas ex utraque fabulas confieri 
posse censet: propterea quod & multae partes, & multa. Iccirco veteres excepta toto 
corpore quasi quaedam membra recitabant. Pugnam ad naves: Catalogum: Animarum 
evocationem: Quae apud Circen acta sunt: Arma Achilles: Procorum caedes, atque 
e1usmodi quae sunt in Rhapsodia a nobis declarata. . . .” 

_ “Ibid., Lib. V, cap. iii, pp. 503 ff.: “Illa quoque vix sustinet comparationem. Non 
enim dici potest, quam Virgilio sit peculiare, semper augustum . . . ut non tam 
imitatus Homerum, quam nos docuisse, quomodo illi ea dicere debuisset, videatur.” 
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by which all poetry may be written.’ Among the rules for the epic 
is the rule not to begin ab ovo, but rather with something grand, cog- 
nate with the theme and related to it.°" He recommends the use of 
allegory as a potent method of depicting analogy, and he classifies 
allegory as both figures of speech and comparison.” 

That in reality Scaliger subscribes to the Aristotelian idea of the 
organism is seen in his mandate to divide the epic into chapters, “all 
so related that they constitute an organic body.”** But it is also clear 
that there is little of the nature of a poet in Scaliger’s appreciation 
of poetry. He is far from being an imaginative type of critic; he 
is, however, a most learned one. Like many Renaissance critics of 
the epic, he was a rhetorician rather than an aesthetic critic. 


Scaliger dwells upon the comprehensive character of the epic 
which excels other kinds of poetry in that it contains all kinds of 
subjects (Lib. I, cap. iii). Epic poets go to history for their argument, 
and history, either feigned or glorified, becomes, under a changed 
aspect, the basis of epic poetry. He believes that the epic must not 
confine itself to virtues, but that vices are introduced provided they 
form an incentive to right living. The epic may deal with men of 
lower class, he thinks. It may deal with war, a proper subject for 
epic but not for tragedy. This catholicity of Scaliger’s views concern- 
ing the nature of the personages in an epic is striking (Lib. III, cap. 
xcvii), for he extends the narrow limits that most of the critics tacitly 
make and admits sailors, merchants, and the like, with the single pro- 
vision that the more important parts be assigned to kings and to 
heroes. This tenet is in harmony with the vastness of the epic, which 
includes all the subjects of poetry. 


A more faithful devotee of Aristotle is not to be found than 
Giovan Giorgio Trissino, who, beginning in 1529 (Books I-IV) and 
finishing in 1563, wrote little more than a mere paraphrase of the 
Stagirite. The sixth section of his treatise, La Poetica, deals especially 
with heroic poetry. Trissino declares that unity of action is the differ- 


“Ibid., Lib. LII, cap. xcv, pp. 331-332: “Dicebamus supra, omni in re unum 
queppiam esse rectum ac primum, quod aliorum norma sit, ita ut ad id caetera omnia 
referantur. Tota igitur in Poesi Epico ratio illa, qua Herou genus, vita gesta des- 
cribuntur, princeps esse videtur : 

"Tbid., Lib. III, cap. xcv, p. 331: “Nequaquam ab ouo, ut monet Horatius, 
incipiendu hoc primum praeceptum esto id est, sumendum principium ab illustri re eaq; 
tum cognata, tum proxima.” 

“Tbid., Lib. III, cap. lii, pp. 299-300: “Ambigue igitur accipietur Allegoriae nomen 
pro hac figura, & pro Comparationis parte. Eam figuram Latini nondum nominarunt. 
nos ausi sumus dicere praetextum praetexit enim alii aliud. Continet autem, muthon, 
sive fabulam, & . 


“Tbid., Lib. Ill, c cap xcv, p. 332. ° 
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ence between the epic and merely narrative poetry. Unity is the secret 
of art. The romance sins against this demand of Aristotle; it also 
lacks probability ; it does not fulfill the demand for worthy morals; it 
lacks clearly organized action. Trissino says that care must be exer- 
cised in forming the plot, that it be one, complete, and great. He says 
that this “one” does not mean that all the deeds of a single man can be 
included. The Decameron of Boccaccio, an unusual example of the epic, 
is used to illustrate his idea of unity. “It is not many actions of one 
man, but a unity resulting from the concerted action of many.’’”* 

In his dedication to Charles V prefixed to his epic, Italia Liberata 
(1574), Trissino charges that all poems that violate the law of the 
single action of a single hero are not epics in the strictest sense, and 
he states further that in the course of the poem he is going to describe 
“the details of garments, of armor, of palaces, methods of building 
camps, and beside ordinances and military exercises, many counsels and 
other things which will be, without any doubt, not only useful to all 
wars which are to come but also the ornament of some other parts of 
human life.””° 

Another of Trissino’s strictly classical theories is that’ “verses 
without rhyme are more fitted to serving all the parts of poesy than 
those with rhyme,” and yet he admits that “rhyme is a reasonable and 
credible thing.”** Trissino looks to Homer as his model: Homer is 
deemed worthy of praise because he recognized—the only one of all 
the poets—that the poet ought to speak few words, since with the 
introduction of the first person into the epic, true imitation is destroyed. 
Trissino requires of all epicists one kind of verse, the hexameter,” 
since it is “firmer and higher than any other type.”’ He admits that 
the hendecasyllabic line is approved in Italian, but never the stanzaic 
form, which impedes the narrative.** Since all that is in the heroic 
is found equally in the tragic, but all that is in the tragic is not 


“R. C. Williams, The Theory of the Heroic Epic in Italian Criticism of the Six- 
teenth Century, p. 14. 

“Tutte le Opere di Giovan Giorgio Trissino Gentilhomo Vicentino non piw’ 
Raccolte, Tomo Secondo, 1729, p. 130. 

**Ibid., pp. 90 ff. Note J. B. Fletcher, Literature of the Italian Renaissance, N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1934, pp. 247 ff. Trissino is said to be constantly at fault to an amusing 
degree. In writing his epic he forgets the models and observes the rules. The epic, 
therefore, fluctuates between the melodramatic and the operatic. Mr. Fletcher calls 
this a perfect example of a composition according to rules formulated, the rules being 
those according to Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, Senaca, etc. 

“Tutte le Opere di . . . Trissino, p. 93. “Homer is usually read as the first 
writer. . . . Thus it is reasonable to say that Homer was the first, and, as it were, 
the fountainhead of all poesie. Homer so divinely described that no one after him has 
been able to rise to his design. And after his works tragedy and comedy took their 
form and argument and perfection.” 

“Trissino, Giovan Giorgio, La Poetica, Verona, 1729, pp. 11-12. 
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found in the heroic, by rationalizing, then, Aristotle placed the tragic 
before the epic. But throughout the ages the epic has furnished more 
and better grounds for imitation. Aristotle admits this fact, Trissino 
says, but credits tragedy with more aids to art than the epic.* 

Trissino, whose epic was mathematically correct according to the 
rules of Aristotle and the rest, is looked upon as the originator of 
the so-called blank verse of Italy, 7. ¢., the unrhymed hexameter line. 
To Trissino we could look as Milton’s prototype in Italy. In the 
second division of his criticism we find that he places inestimable 
value upon the rhythm of his line and that he minimizes the value of 
rhyme. He makes a study of the genius of the Italian language as 
a basis for his thesis, as did Milton in his theories about what was 
best adapted to English. Trissino claims that rhyme, rhythm, and 
number are virtually the same, and through the harmony of all, the 
best effects can be obtained. Furthermore he quotes Dante to the 
effect that rhyme is not solely a matter of the end of the line and 
that rhyme is used to intensify a certain basic reason.” 

Before the time of Trissino, in fact as early as the appearance of 
Orlando Furioso (1541) and even the Orlando Innamorato (1486), 
the controversy over epic poetry was all-absorbing. A veritable war 
was being waged. Trissino added renewed impetus to it. Critics 
unmistakably parted into two different camps. To one came those 
who upheld the romance as acceptable. To the other gathered those 
who reverted to classical tradition as authority. 

Giraldi Cinthio (1504-1573) stands in direct opposition to Tris- 
sino. Giraldi agrees with his opponent on only one point: that the epic 
poet should blame vices and praise virtues.** Giroldi Cinthio, who 
wrote Discorso intorno al Comporre dei Romanzi, in 1549, was the 
pioneer in defense of the popular romance. In this treatise we meet 
a very different theory concerning epic unity from that which we 
have found heretofore. The writer of a romance chooses a subject 
not of one action of one man but of “one or more illustrious actions 
of one or more excellent men.” Thus Boiardo and Ariosto have 
fulfilled the requirements of those who would write epics. The sub- 
jects, therefore, of the authors of romances differ from those of the 
followers of Virgil and Homer.” Aristotle did not know the laws 
of the romance; this is a new form; therefore, whatever is common 


*Aristotle’s Poetics, ed. Bywater, Ch. 4, 1450a, 1452b. 
Trissino, La Poetica, pp. 11-12. 
*J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy—Italian Literature, London: John Murray, 


1937, Vol. IV, p. 430. ; 
“Discorso Di Giraldi Giovambattista Cinthio, Vinegia, 1554, p. 9. 
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to the two forms must be followed. The writer of the romance 
is certainly not to be bound by Aristotelian restraint. Giraldi contends 
that, in view of the novelty of the field of the romance, it is better 
to follow many actions than a single action, because it seems that 
this method is better adapted to the composition in the form of 
romanzi, for this diversity of action carries with it a variety which 
is delightful, and furnishes ample opportunity for the introduction 
of episodes or pleasing digressions and events which could not fittingly 
be introduced into the more formal epic.** Yet even the romance 
requires a certain amount of unity, a unity which must be evident in 
every smaller section of each part: the beginning, the middle and the 
end.* He adopts an excellent simile to describe the organic unity 
required of the epic: “Just as a man’s body is made of bones, nerves, 
flesh, and skin, so the compositions of good poets, who write romanzi, 
ought to have parts in the body of the poem which correspond to the 
parts of the human body.” 


The authors of the romance do not have to continue the actions 
of one man from canto to canto, but may break off the story, intro- 
ducing interesting episodes for the sake of entertainment and pleas- 
ing variety. “There can be introduced into the compositions,” he 
says, “loves, unexpected events, wrongs, vices, offenses, defences, 
deceits; deeds of courtesy, justice, liberality, virtue, treachery, faith, 
loyalty etc, and such other episodes; and there can be introduced 
such variety and delight that the poem will become most pleasing.” 


But Giraldi does not burn all barriers for the Tuscan poets. He 
requires of them certain indigenous rules that will be as mandatory as 
the rules of Aristotle and Horace, together with the best models, 
Homer and Virgil, who have been precedents for classical epics. 
Nor does Giraldi discredit the ancients; he merely considers that a 
new dispensation has been entered upon; he fully realizes the worth of 
ancient precepts.* 


And so Giraldi classifies epics as: (1) the Aristotelian, depicting 
one action of one man; (2) the Arioston, depicting many actions of 
many men; (3) the biographical epic, depicting many actions of one 


“Tbid., pp. 11-12. , 
_ “Ibid., p. 26: “Et questa dispositione non sola deue essere considerata nelle parti 
io a principio, mezzo, & fine, ma in qualunque particella di esse parti.” 
id., p. 16. 

“Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

“Ibid., p. 45: “& questo e stato cagione, che io mi sono molte volte riso di alcuni, 
c’ hanno voluto chiamare gli scrittori de i Romanzi sotto le leggi dell’arte dataci da 
Aristotile, & Oratio, non considerando, che ne questi ne quegli conobbe questa lingua, 
he questa maniers di comporre.” 
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man, as the Theseid.*’ For the first type Giraldi advocates the precept 
of Horace to begin in medias res. The second type must begin with 
one most important event. The third type must begin at the beginning 
of the hero’s life. He distinguishes between epic and romance thus: 
weaving his fabric of the acts of eight or ten people, Boiardo was the 
first to practice the characteristic method of the romancers, developing 
a system of interlacement, or weaving together of episodes, the inter- 
ruption and then taking up again of threads and motives, found already 
in the French prose romances of the Arthurian cycle and then imitated 
in the Italian romances. This device was employed with consummate 
art by Ariosto, who combined with his accepted fusion of the Caro- 
lingian and Arthurian legends that Boiardo had effected, a subject 
that approximated classical standards. The critical tenets of these 
epic writers constituted the body of Giraldi’s treatise. 

Giraldi thinks that great advantages accrue from the use of 
Christian subjects, for in the Christian epic the Christian recognizes 
his own faith exalted and thus finds pleasure therein.” 

On the subject of the invocation Giraldi gives lengthy criticism. 
He writes of its extent, of its frequency, of its subject, of its purpose, 
of its character.” 

Giraldi traces the custom of dividing romances into books and 
then of subdividing them into cantos. He writes about the origin of 
this custom in the Greek fables, of its transmission to the Franks, 
of its passing to the Spanish and then to the Italians.” 

Giambattista Pigna, a pupil of Giraldi Cinthio, wrote J Romanzi, 
which was published in 1554. He carried on the defence begun by his 
master. An expansion of the subject is seen in his later work, Gli 
Heroici, of 1561. There is so much similarity between teacher and 
pupil, although the differences are greater than one would expect to 
find in view of the fact that Pigna bewails his master’s using his 
ideas. In his first treatise Pigna defines the epic as the story of 
the deeds of heroes (p. 12). He draws a distinction between the 
epics and the romances. He explains that chiefly this difference 
lies in the fact that the Greek and Latin poets speak continuously 
whereas the Italians interrupt the course of their poems from time 
to time, disregarding the gravity of the tone and introduction of men 
of low degree into the romance. He notes the difference between the 
accidental elements (such as the episodes) and the substance (the 


“Spingarn, op. cit., p. 113. 
“Tbid., p. 11. 

*Tbid., pp. 48-49. 

"Tbid., pp. 6-7. 
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fable itself. He says that the test of a good epic is correct pro- 
portion. He differs from Giraldi when he says that epic action is 
essentially one action of one person. Thus the romances, which de- 
pict many deeds of many men, emphasize the most important deed of 
the chief character to the subordination of all others. In this respect 
there is no essential difference between the classical epic and the 
romance, for both have one supreme act. Pigna attributes to Aristotle 
guidance for the writing of romances. Ariosto followed classic 
models, he contends. ‘And although the love of Angelica could have 
been treated differently, nevertheless it was related in this manner 
following the example of the Jliad. . . .”” “And to show that 
he has followed the Greek and Latin poets equally, he took care to 
begin his poem with the lines of the //iad and to conclude it according 
to the form of the Aeneid.”” 

In his second treatise Pigna takes occasion to elaborate upon 
the nature of the heroic, celebrating, as he does, the fall of the great 
Alfonso of Este. On page 34 of Gli Heroici he enumerates the 
qualities that make up the hero of an epic: fortitude, temperance, 
justice, magnanimity, firmness, constancy, liberality, nobility, dignity, 
power. He praises Alfonso as the embodiment of all these heroic 
elements. He then embarks upon a preview of the epic he intends 
to write concerning Alfonso as the hero. He says that the J/liad is 
the source of all tragedy, the Odyssey the source of all comedy: 
therefore, the epic is first as a work of art.“ 

But Pigna gives due credit to Ariosto and Dante, leaders in the 
field of the new type of epic. These two moderns, he thinks, appeal 
especially to the contemplative type of men. The essence of the epic 
should be brought out in the statement of the theme and of the in- 
vocation, which should be combined into one statement.”* Pigna 
would not be arbitrary about the technique of beginning the*epic, but 
he suggests that the most plausible method of beginning is in medias 
res, the method approved by the greatest number of critics.” 

In testing the virtues of a hero Pigna thinks that Ariosto has 
succeeded supremely. The virtues of his hero are tested under three 
conditions: war, peace, and religion. In addition to this very ade- 


_ ®R. C. Williams gives this summary of ] Romanszi, Vinegia, 1554, pp. 10 ff., in 
his articles referred to above. 

*7 Romanszi, p. 112. 

“Gli Heroici de Gio. Battista Pigna, Vinegia, 1561, pp. 65 ff. 
; “Ibid., pp. 68-69: “il che ha importato una propositione, che messa con I’ invoca- 
tione in una stanza essendo cio da tutti usato non per la molte materia, ma per la 
difficolta del soggetto.” 

"Ibid., p. 80. 
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quate description of the epic hero, Pigna’s treatise is valuable be- 
cause of his analysis of Orlando Furioso, in that he shows its place 
in the life of Ariosto and indicates the acumen of the author by com- 
paring the first version with the completed work; another valuable 
contribution of the treatise is the analysis of his own epic in the 
light of the perfect heroic poem, Orlando’s adventures. 

The mere mention of Ariosto’s name was like striking a match 
to a pile of inflammable shavings. It set a whole nation of literary 
critics afire with contention for their platforms. Did they believe 
in the classical epic? Or did they assume the liberal position of 
accepting anything that may be termed romantic? 

To this challenge Antonio Minturno (1509-1574), characterized 
for his lack of inspective insight, responded with two treatises, De 
Poeta (1559) and L’Arte Poetica (1563) ; in these he set forth eight 
principles of the good epic: (1) The Tuscan tongue is adaptable to 
poetry of the heroic type. (2) It is not the content but the structure 
of the romance that should be questioned, for a romance lacks unity, 
and versified history is not true poetry, for art is dependent upon 
discipline. (3) Romantic knights-errant do not require a broader 
form of narrative than classical types. (4) The celestial and infernal 
gods and demigods of the ancients correspond to the saints, anchorites, 
and one God of Christianity. (5) Magnitude is of no avail without 
proportion. (6) Every epic must have unity, proportion, magnitude, 
and the reality of nature. (7) Like tragedy, the epic purges of pity 
and fear through the imitation of these emotions. (8) The time 
of the epic must be limited to one day. 

According to Minturno, therefore, romances are not as good art 
as the classical epics because they lack epic unity and neglect the laws 
of poetry. He draws lines of distinction between the two types, mainly 
concerning the imitation of one complete and worthy act of one illus- 
trious person or of many, concerning the matter of organic unity, which 
necessitates all arising from one thing and leading again toward 
the same, and concerning the occasions most suitable for each type.” 

Minturno defines the beginning as being for the purpose of mak- 
ing the audience kindly disposed, willing, and attentive to the reader 
of the epic. Like Quintilian, therefore, Minturno recommends the 
teachers of rhetoric as the best masters of the art of epicizing, for rhet- 
oricians know the rules by which these things may be accomplished.” 

The statement of the theme should emphasize the heroic qualities 


"l’Arte Poetica, pp. 27 ff. 
*L’Arte Poetica, p. 16. 
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of the hero so that the audience will be rendered benevolent, docile, 
and attentive because of the very nature of the subject, the character 
of the true design. The matter of the beginning, including the state- 
ment of the theme, should meet the demands of true reason.” The 
length of the beginning, which includes the statement of the theme 
and invocation, is relative to the importance of the task at hand and 
to the need for divine aid to be invoked.*° The virtues of the be- 
ginnings are their instructiveness, their delightfulness, their charm, 
and their force. Taking a lesson from the rhetoricians, Minturno 
assumes also that the beginnings should expell from the minds of 
the listeners those emotions that are not conducive to enjoyment of 
the heroic. He warns, also, against allowing the beginning to become 
digressive and learned, to appear cumbersome and ungraceful.” 

In the matter of episodes Minturno is purely a classicist. He 
approves of episodes, but he claims that they are the non-essential 
parts of the epic, and being so should be tucked into unimportant 
places in the design, merely for decorative purposes. The episodes 
serve the purpose of keeping the fable from becoming overburdened 
with extraneous matter, of preserving it in its simplest form, of 
preventing its becoming too prolonged. The length of the epic, 
therefore, is dependent upon its episodes.” 

Minturno’s criticism, thus, concerns the positive laws of writing 
the true epic in De Poeta and becomes a caveat for romanticizers in 
his second treatise, L’Arte Poetica. He objects to the romance not 
only because of its lack of unity, but also on account of its covering 
a period greater than one day as well as lacking a purpose, which the 
conclusion should fulfill. He deems the romantic type of epic, which 
Ariosto exemplifies to him, as involving too great license. Yet he 
thinks that the Tuscan tongue is adaptable to true epic form. Min- 
turno has a tendency to discredit anything that is popular, and his 
treatises are reminiscent too much of the Greek and Latin classic 
types. He says that in many respects Ariosto is diametrically op- 
posed to Homer and Virgil, nor can both be explained by the same 
rules. Therefore, it is impossible for Minturno to classify both Homer 
and Virgil in the same category. 

Minturno distinguishes between the poet and the historian: the 
former treats that which has not happened, but is possible with 
convenience or verisimilitude; the historian is not restricted to a 

*L’Arte Poetica, pp. 23-25. 
“De Poeta, pp. 113-114. 


“L’Arte Poetica, p. 45. 
“L’Arte Poetica, p. 24. 
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certain time or certain measure, nor is his work regulated by well 
established standards. Poetry, therefore, is of a higher order of 
art than history; and the epic is the epitome of literary art, founded, 
as it is, upon the strictest rules. 

One of the interesting features of Minturno’s theory of the 
epic is his fundamental definition of the species, for he follows 
Aristotle’s definition of tragedy with only the substitution of the 
word epic for tragedy: 


“Tmitatione d’atti gravi e chiari, de’quali un contesto perfetto e 
compiuto sia di giusta grandezza, col dir soave, senza Musica, e senza 
ballo, hor narrando semplicemente, hor introducendo in atto & in 
parole altrui; accioche & per la paura delle cose imitate e discritte 
l’animo purghi di tali affetti con mirabil piacere, e profitto di lui.’”* 


Upon this definition romances fall short of their purpose. They have 
missed an opportunity to become a part of the highest order of art, 
for the Christian religion provides all machinery necessary for epics 
ef the purest art, whereas the romances, adopting Christianity as 
functional, seem to have been written merely for entertainment. 
Ludovico Castelvetro towers above Minturno with his original 
power of thought and his keen insight into poetic art. Castelvetro, 
who was never submerged by pedantry, was a humanist of the acutest 
mind and of rarest knowledge, a philosopher and critic of wide reputa- 
tion, whose life was spent in rough times, though assuredly he was 
worthy of better fortunes. Holding that all laws must be tested by 
experience, Castelvetro dethroned and almost despised the practical 
poetics of Horace, whose influence as an expositor of Aristotle as 
well as a critic of almost equal importance with Aristotle has been 
noted in the writings of Scaliger and Minturno. Castelvetro objects, 
for instance, to Horace’s artificial method of beginning in medias res. 
He is interested in the larger range of criticism seen in Aristotle, 
and as a commentator (Poetica O’ Aristotele, 1576) on Aristotle he is 
best known. This most subtle of all commentators differs from Min- 
turno, Scaliger, and Plato on the subject of the divine inspiration of 
the poet.** Actually quoting Aristotle, Castelvetro believes that poetry 
“L’Arte Poetica, p. 9: “The epic is the imitation of grave and noble deeds, which 
are a part of a conflict perfect, complete, and of proper magnitude, with refined 
language, but without music and without ballet ; now simply narrating, now introducing 
others in act and work; in order that, through pity and fear of the things imitated, 
such passions may be purged from the mind with admirable pleasure and profit.” 
“In 1548 Robortelli produced the first critical edition of the Poetics, with a Latin 
translation and a learned commentary. Robortelli repeats Aristotle’s doctrine concern- 
ing the organism, saying that the epic embraces a single, perfect, and complete action. 


If it is complete in every part, it is beautiful and affords pleasure. Nearly every critic 
following this time wrote a commentary upon the treatise. There followed Maggi, 
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implies either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. He 
suggests in the usual way that the poet must become studied in the art 
of poetry ; but he thinks that experience is a greater demonstration than 
reason, showing that mere unconditioned imitation of the ancients (the 
theory held by Minturno and Vida) cannot produce poetry, listing twen- 
ty-eight objections to the Aeneid in opposition to Scaliger’s Maronolatry. 

Since tragedy delights more than the epic, it is rated higher. It 
must be free from any didactic tint; it must be poetry for poetry’s 
sake. The aim of the epic is to please, and to please the multitude. 
So throughout Castelvetro regards the epic as a “‘form of poetry recited 
in public places for public delight.’ In this respect tragedy and epic 
forms are harmonious, for both are founded for the delight of the ig- 
norant mob and of the common people, and not for the delight of the 
learned few. The Renaissance, requiring of the poet, as it did, great 
learning, was preponderantly in favor of the aristocratic view of poetry. 

For the purpose of exciting pleasure in the common people the 
marvellous finds an essential place in the epic. The same rule must 
apply to tragedy. In fact, these two species differ only in mode and 
in form. In comparing these two types Castelvetro is unique. Alone 
in his age, he held that the tragedy is the supreme poetic type because 
in tragedy the noblest aesthetic function attains the fullest fruition. 
He gives due credit to the presence of the marvellous in either 
type—“marvellous,”’ which he defines as novelty of incident.** 

Castelvetro is unique in his age, more or less, in ranking Homer 
above Virgil, because the characters of the former are “particolareg- 
giata,” those of Virgil “‘universaleggiata’’; that is, because Homer’s 
are distinctly individuals, whereas Virgil’s are strictly conventional- 
ized.** In thus upholding Homer as against Virgil, Castelvetro differs 
from Scaliger and Minturno, who advocated unconditional imitation 
of the ancients. Minturno said, for instance: 


“ . . tra ‘Latini, come tra’ Greci sien pochi, e tra noi un sol 
Petrarca si trovi, a cui di farci simili ogni opera ed ogni studio per 
debbiamo.”’*? 


Vettori, Castelvetro, Piccolomini, Salviati, who wrote treatises devoted entirely to an 
interpretation of the Poetics; but of course all critics, though in part disagreeing, em- 
bodied the principles of Aristotle as their scale of interpretation of poetry. Vettori 
contends that Aristotle teaches that one epic can be rightly prolonged to the same time 
limit that is required for the representation of a number of tragedies. He admonishes 
epic writers that they should not extend their epics beyond the tragedies that could be 
produced in a single day. 

nr ig Ludovico, Poetica D’Aristotele (Basilea, 1576), pp. 549, 535. 

id., p. 56. 

“L’Arte Poetica, p. 445: “There are a few among the Latins and the Greeks, and 
among us only one man, Petrarch, to make ourselves like whom, it behooves us to spend 
every labor and every study.” 
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And Scaliger deified Virgil: 


“Ita nihil omissum coelesti viro illi: nihil addendum, nisis ab 
ineptis, nihil immutandum nisi ab impudenti.” 


Again he said that the example for poets always should be Virgil: 


“Verum, satis haec putavimus esse ad imitantium utilatem, cujus 
exemplum, regula, principium, finis esse debet nobis Maro.”™ 


Upon the basis of verisimilitude Castelvetro makes strange exac- 
tions of the epic poet. The epic must be divided in an arbitrary form, 
arranged according to the fantastic idea of the time required in its 
perusal.*° When Castelvetro uses the term verisimilitude, he does so 
with a liberal connotation. The term means not so much base imitation 
as in the foregoing critics’ remarks. The parts of an epic must be as 
nearly as possible the exact components of actual life. They must be 
probable. They must be like that which has happened once.*° 

But more important to the epic than verisimilitude is history 
itself. A contradiction of historical truth is a greater sin than a 
violation of similitude. Poetry is defined as the veritable imitation 
of history, and there is an unmistakable relation between them. But 
there is an impassable gulf between the two; they are distinct types 
of art.” 

Castelvetro would discard any rules that would circumscribe the 
poet. He is of the Quintilian school of liberality, for instance, in 
advocating no special order for the telling of the fable. That, Cas- 
telvetro holds, is of minor importance to the individual needs and 
demands of the poet.” 

In carefully defining the limits of the epic, Castelvetro says that 
the epic can be divided into no more and no less books than are 
required to depict one action; that the matter of one day’s action 
does not apply to the epic as to the tragedy. Later Castelvetro recom- 
mends that the epic must be able to be read in twelve hours and says, 
“And what sort of man would he be who could read a poem longer 
than twelve hours on a stretch, or listen to it longer?’’** Yet he thinks 


“Poetices Libri Septem, p. 541: “Thus nothing was omitted by the celestial poet: 
nothing to be added, unless by ignorant fools, nothing to be changed, unless by impudent 
rascals.” 

Ibid., p. 570: “I have thought this truth enough for the usefulness of imitators, 
the example of which, the rule, the beginning, the end ought to be for us Maro.” 

*Poetica D’Aristotele, p. 109. 

*Ibid., p. 186. 

"Ibid., pp. 28, 186, 188. 

“Tbid., p. 158. 

“Ibid., p. 169: “Et quale huomo sarebbe quello che potesse o leggere un poema 
piu di dodici hore, o escoltare ?” 
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it may suitably be divided into equal parts and be read in appropriate 
parts. One of his reasons for recommending this is that the mar- 
vellous is more effective in short readings than with readings covering 
a long time.** In view of the fewer restrictions upon the epic than 
upon the tragedy, the epic must not be narrowed to one place or to 
one time, nor must it be confined to one person or to one action, 
though that epic which successfully carries through only one action of 
one man is more praiseworthy than the complicated variety, which 
includes many actions of many persons.*° 

In Castelvetro’s criticism reason is throughout the criterion, syl- 
logism the form. Although Scaliger’s criticism is an admission that 
Aristotle is dictator in literature, Castelvetro’s sometimes is a ques- 
tioning of Aristotle’s precepts, for Castelvetro placed far more em- 
phasis upon the originality of the poet than his predecessors had sug- 
gested. It is to be wondered that one critic has estimated Castelvetro 
as the greatest student of literature between Longinus and Dryden? 

Torquato Tasso (Discoursi, 1587) came nearest bringing about 
a kind of reconciliation between the school of the romance and the 
school of the classical epic. Not dealing with romanzi as a separate 
species outside of the Aristotelian canon, Tasso shows how it may be 
made to conform to all the classic regulations. He says that unity 
cannot be disregarded—it is essential—but the attractive themes of 
a romance may be used in a unified epic. He approves of a historical 
subject. He thinks that the Christian epic, since it is based upon true 
religion, is of higher order than an epic of a false religion. He re- 
quires that debatable themes connected with the articles of faith 
should not be introduced into the epic. He would have the epicist 
steer a middle course between the ultra-ancient and the ultra-modern. 
He specifies that the acts and characters possess nobility and grandeur. 
He would have the length neither too long nor too short. He clas- 
sifies epics into two groups—the simple and the complicated, or 
those which emphasize unity and those which emphasize variety. 

In brief, that is the summary of Tasso’s tenets. In general, it 
may be said that Tasso would combine, in his ideal epic, the subject 
matter of the romance and the form of the classical epic. 

Tasso distinguishes between the tragedy and the epic by contrast- 
ing the purposes and the nature of their heroes, by contrasting the 
emotional effects of the two genres. In this part of his criticism 
he bears an interesting comparison with Minturno, who said that the 


“Ibid., p. 534. 
“Ibid., p. 535. 
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epic and the tragedy alike excite pity and fear. Tasso, however, says 
that epics, unlike tragedies, are not intended to excite pity and fear. 
Likewise, the i/lustre of. the two genres is different. In the tragedy 
this quality comes from unexpected changes of fortune. In the epic 
it comes from a sublimely warlike power beyond the comprehension of 
man. Though the tragedy requires a tragic flaw, the epic must needs 
have the height of virtues so that they may be called heroic.” 

The epic and history are more closely akin in that history 
furnishes the argument of the epic, which must at all times appear 
true to similitude.*’ 

Tasso states that the beginning, the middle, and the end are the 
three necessary parts of the epic in the Aristotelian tradition. Since 
separately the //iad and the Odyssey cannot be justified as having these 
three parts, they must be considered together, when they will be seen 
to make an entire poem of unified plot. In like manner, Boiardo’s 
Orlando Innamorato requires Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso for its com- 
pletion and entirety. Besides entirety, a characteristic which requires a 
beginning, a middle, and an end, also there is necessary the presence of 
grandeur and of unity.** Grandeur applies to the dignity of theme and 
personage. Unity presents the problem of single action or of moltitu- 
dine. The romances, which employ the latter type of plot, are an art 
indigenous to the Tuscans and the Italians, whereas the single-action 
plot is inherited from classical times. Romances are to be condemned 
because of their lack of unity; to be applauded because of their success 
in bringing delight to their readers. Fundamentally the two types do 
not differ in species, but there are certain accidental differences, such 
as the difference in names, the difference in the fact that the epopeia 
is wrested from history, while the romance is feigned; the difference 
in matter.°” In view of these accidental differences Tasso recalls 
the poet to a reverence for nature, which is constant, as opposed to 
common usage, or the popular, which is a variable. And yet he 
does not condemn popularity, or the taste of the age, but shows in 
what respects it enhances the value of a work of art, citing Trissino 
as a total failure because he had disregarded the taste of the age in 
which he lived. Variety is a characteristic that pleases any age, Tasso 
holds. How much can be forgiven, then, in a heroic poem for the 
sake of variety? The simple plot is distinguished from the composite 
plot upon this ground, and the latter contains the possibilities of 


“Tasso, Torquato, Discorsi . . . del’Arte Poetica (Venetia, 1587), p. 7. 
"Tbid., p. 3. 

“Tbid., p. 12. 

“Tbid., pp. 53-54, 63. 
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greater variety than the former. The latter can be justified by 
reference to Aristotle on the basis of the unity of the episodes intro- 
duced; each of them must be tested by their nearness to the main plot 
as well as by their intrinsic unity. Not only by the use of the episodes, 
but also by the variation of style can unity be obtained in an epic. 
Magnificence, the principal characteristic of the epic, can be obtained 
by various devices: by the use of grand words, by a simple clarity of 
expression, by the composition of long epic phrases, by the use of 
the sublime scale of metrics, by avoiding the base and the mediocre 
in style, by sublime concepts to be expressed. 

In citing models, Tasso, in true Renaissance fashion, chooses 
Virgil because in Virgil may be seen the necessary precepts for all 
future epicists.*”° 
Like Virgil, Homer teaches that the ancient times are most 


favorable for the epic: 


“‘Simile sarebbe stato l’ardire d’ Homero, se vero fosse quel che fals- 
amente da alcuni si dice, se ben molto a porposito della loro intentione.’””*” 


Like Aristotle, Tasso sees two kinds of possible unity: that of 
a chemical compound; that of an animal or vegetable organism. It is 
the second kind that his treatises recommend. He says, furthermore, 
that the hero of an epic poem is a man of supreme goodness, and it is 
for this reason that a pagan hero is undesirable, because he lacks 
the essential elements of true piety. In harmony with this idea, he 
suggests that the times of Charlemagne and the times of King Arthur 
are the most convenient for a great epic.’” 

Tasso’s idea is that the most fitting subject of the epic comes 
from the history of true religion; for the greatest authority must be 
found for the truly heroic action and character.“ If this Christian 
epic, then, can be founded upon true history, then there is the best 
opportunity for an exalted epic. At all events, similitude is obtained 
only upon the basis of true religion.’ 

Tasso is perhaps Milton’s best authority for his use of the mar- 
vellous, although nearly every critic emphasizes this as one element 
of the great epic. Tasso, however, outlines the advantage that the 
Christian epic has over the pagan in its capacity to excite wonder, 
for the power of God is greater than that of any other religion. 

™Ibid., p. 63. 

™Tbid., p. 10. 

Milton cites Torquato Tasso once in his Commonplace Book, see Columbia 
Milton, Vol. 18, p. 142, a reference to Tasso’s epic. 


Discorsi . . . dell’Arte Poetica, p. 3; Discorsi . . . del Poema Heroico, pp. 37-38. 
™Discorsi . . . del Poema Heroico, p. 4. 
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Grandeur of character and of style is needed in every epic; the 
sublime style is the only fitting dress for the true epic.*® 

Tasso adhered to the conventional belief that the hexameter is the 
only acceptable line for epic use; it is undisputed in its value, whereas 
newer verses are questionable. This is an interesting tenet in that 
Bernardo Tasso, Torquato’s father, had written an epic called Amadigi, 
which had failed not only because it was of the classical type to an 
extreme, but also because it was written in blank verse. A second 
version of this epic incorporated many more strains and was written 
in the favorite ottaverima. Then Torquato Tasso wrote his epic 
Rinaldo, which was later incorporated into his Jerusalem Delivered, 
to show that his father’s original theory was artistically correct. In 
his criticism he continues to uphold the classical meters, however, 
despite his liberality in tolerating the romance.*” 

In supporting the grand style for epic usage, Tasso says that its 
matter is the highest that can be treated and that sublime style works 
toward the end that the epic may bring about admiration for the mar- 
vellous. After all, he says, epics must produce wonder above all other 
emotions.**’ Ornament, also, sometimes produces wonder, thinks Tas- 
so. The enrichment of poetry brings about admiration for the marvel- 
lous. One of the best devices for so doing is to be seen in the epic 
phrases, long rhythms which serve as “joinings” appropriate for the epic. 

In conclusion, it may be said that all the critics of the sixteenth 
century recognize the importance of unity of action in the epic, but 
this statement is the only blanket one that can be made concerning 
all of them, for they disagreed considerably about what constitutes 
unity of action. The three forms of heroic poems, outlined by Giraldi 
Cinthio, are a unique compromise among the critics. The first of these 
alone would be governed by the rules of Aristotle, and the second 
and third would not contain Aristotelian unity of action and the at- 
tendant unity of time. Organic unity is all that can be required of 
the latter two, but Aristotelian unity is not in their canon. Pigna 
follows Giraldi in believing that there can be no requirement of a 
narrow unity of action in romances. 

Trissino, Minturno, and Scaliger maintain that the ideas of Aris- 
totle regarding the unity of action are correct for all time. To them 
the plot must be single, perfect, and complete, of a length capable of 
being grasped. Trissino has a broader idea of unity than at first is 


Discorsi . . . Dell’Arte Poetica, pp. 25-26. 
“Discorsi . . . del Poema Heroico, pp. 172-174. 
“Discorsi . . . dell’Arte Poetica, pp. 24-25. 
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apparent when he cites the Decameron as containing unity of action. 
Though this seems to be a series of stories describing many actions 
of many men, yet it is to Trissino and Minturno entirely unified be- 
cause everything has its origin in one beginning and is directed toward 
one end. Though Trissino does not establish any definite time limit 
for the epic, Minturno departs from the liberal theory of the Stagirite, 
when he says that epic actions must be included within the span of one 
day, finding justification for his theory in the practice of Homer, 
whose epics cover one day’s time. 

The most advanced theorist of all is probably Castelvetro, who 
advocates that poetry is an imitation of history, and as such is capable 
of including all those things with which history deals. Upon these 
grounds he arrives at the same type of unity explained by Giraldi and 
Pigna. He apologizes for the new scheme of unity seen in the romances 
upon the grounds of the historical basis of the epic; then upon the 
possibility of introducing episodes that broaden the base but are 
related by more or less necessary interweaving and interrelation. 

The theories of Aristotle and Horace that epic poetry is a mcde 
of imitation representing serious subjects in a grand manner are ac- 
cepted by all the critics discussed here. Some critics emphasize the 
comprehensiveness and the all-inclusive character of the heroic poem, 
such as Daniello, who admits not only the deeds of men but also the 
truths of God and nature, and Scaliger and Minturno, who welcome not 
only heroes but also men of lower ranks into the epic. The hero is 
defined as meaning a demigod by Scaliger and Castelvetro; as meaning 
a sovereign, either a king or an emperor, by Daniello and Minturno. 
Men of arms are mentioned in connection with the hero by Daniello 
and Giraldi. All great, illustrious and honorable men are included 
in the terms by Trissino. 

It will be recalled that Horace advocated deeds of arms as the 
subject of the epic; that Pigna and Daniello echoed his theory; that 
Scaliger, Minturno, Trissino, Giraldi claim that deeds of arms should 
be the chief part of the poem. In addition, Scaliger mentions acts of 
peace as appropriate to the epic. The most characteristic adjectives 
used to describe the actions suitable for epic narration are excellent, 
sublime, illustrious, glorious, admirable, notable, magnificent, kingly. 
Giraldi and Trissino condemn the use of vicious actions. Trissino 
condemns the lascivious parts of the works of Boiardo and Ariosto, but 
Giraldi criticizes Homer too in this manner, ascribing these question- 
able parts to the times rather than to the poet. A similar compromise 
between precept and practice is implied by Castelvetro. 
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Aristotle’s observation that the substance of epic poetry is to be 
fiction founded upon fact meant that the epic is the story of the past, 
but that the past must be reconstructed by the imagination. Daniello 
says that the story must be all-embracing, whether fact or fiction or 
both. Castelvetro makes invention a secondary matter, saying that 
the true epic material is historical. Imagination may be used to supply 
what history cannot know, the thoughts and feelings of the hero, for 
instance. Minturno, saying that fiction must be based on fact, con- 
demns the romanzi because they are mere fiction with no basis of fact. 
Minturno holds that history is the true material of the epic, which the 
poet idealizes, a sound Aristotelian holding. 

Trissino, the pedantic admirer of the ancients, careless of the 
larger questions of literary criticism, lingers lovingly over certain de- 
tails which he regards as characteristically suitable to the heroic poem: 
garments, arms, palaces, methods of building camps, military arrange- 
ments, and exercises. Scaliger mentions military councils, tempest, 
wars, routs, and various artifices, but only for their didactic value. 
Giraldi condemns these things because he says they are matter suitable 
only to history. 

Under the leadership of Vida and Scaliger, the imitation of the 
classics became an essential condition for the attainment of literary 
skill in the supreme literary type, the epic. Reason reigned with more 
recognizable prestige than creative imagination. Aristotle was estab- 
lished as the authority in literary criticism, as was evidenced by the 
plethora of commentaries on his Poetics. Through the prevalent rev- 
erence for his dictates, epic poems were restricted within certain pre- 
scribed limits, sometimes true to Aristotle, sometimes read into his 
work. The Renaissance placed its emphasis, as we have seen, upon 
the formal side of epic criticism, but never did its inherited belief in 
the ethical function of poetry die. To the didactic side, which was in 
keeping with Plato and later the middle ages, was added the aesthetic 
emphasis declared first by Aristotle and later amalgamated with the 
other side by Horace. 

Within the century that followed, epic theory, as formulated by 
the Italians, underwent few modifications at the hands of other Euro- 
pean critics. John Milton, falling heir to this great body of criticism, 
both through his interest in Renaissance Italy as well as the classics, 
and because of his naturally voracious mind, was aware of this contro- 
versial criticism long before he planned his great epic in its final form 
That he practiced the universally accepted methods of epicizing can be 
seen in a study of his prose treatises and of his poems. 
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COLUMBUS IN THE GENOA PSALTER 
By 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI, Pu. D. 


N THE preliminary report on the Schmidt library, purchased by 
the Christian Foundation, a reference was made to the Genoa 
Psalter, which was published in 1516. (SHANE, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
p. 69) The preface to this volume is dated 1506. The significance 
of this Genoa Psalter, in addition to its value for Biblical studies, lies 
in the biographical notes on Christopher Columbus, which appear as 
a commentary on Psalm 19:4. Its writer is Giustiniani or Justinianus, 
and the commentary is written in Latin in the margins of five pages. 

“Columbus” is a celebrated name in America, signifying not only 
several cities but also the United States as a whole under the poetic 
term “Columbia”! This name is rightly traced back to that of the 
famous discoverer of the “new world” who was called Cristoforo 
Colombo in Italy and Cristobal Col6n in Spain. Hardly anyone now 
thinks of a “dove,” the original meaning of “Columbus,” when the 
word is pronounced, but of the particular person who bore that name. 

However, “Columbus,” i. e. “Colombo,” was a very common 
name in Genoa, and although the notarial records of Savona and Genoa 
have been revised so that the ancestry of Christopher Columbus may be 
traced to an illustrious family, the truth seems to be that he was “the 
son of lowly parents” as is stated in the Genoa Psalter. Giovanni Col- 
ombo, his grandfather, probably lived in Quinto al Mare; and his 
father, Domenico Colombo, came to settle in the ““wool-weaver’s quar- 
ter” in Genoa about 1440, but moved to Savona about 1470, only to 
return to Genoa by 1485. It is, therefore, most likely that Christopher 
Columbus was born in Genoa for the date of his birth may be placed in 
1446 or 1451. If so, he may be rightly said to be “a native of Genoa,” 
as is stated in the Psalter, not of other localities that have been claimed. 

The wool-combers of Genoa had local schools for their children, 
and Christopher Columbus must have learned “his letters” as is shown 
in the Genoa Psalter, but the biography lacks any reference to the 
education he is said to have acquired at the University of Pavia. 
[t may be assumed at least that he was not a resident student for any 
length of time for in 1470, 1472, and 1473 he was in Genoa engaged 
in business, and although he was interested in navigation he did not 
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enter a seafaring career before he attained adulthood. Consequently, 
he did not have any part in the Anjou-René expedition. This seems 
to coincide well with the biography in the Psalter, which shows no 
acquaintance with this episode or the one of his swimming by the 
aid of an oar after the naval battle of Lisbon. 

The Genoa Psalter speaks of “his brother” setting out for “Lusi- 
tania,’ i.e. Portugal. This brother of his must be Bartolommeo Col- 
ombo, who, according to Antonio Gallo, was engaged in the business 
of making charts and selling books there. Christopher Columbus 
learned through this brother interesting stories told by the people who 
had explored northern Africa and the islands of the sea. Of his 
marriage to Felipa Moniz, nothing appears in the Psalter, neither 
does anything of the birth of Diego to this union. Nor is there any 
mention of his relation to Beatrix Enriquez, and of Fernando whom 
she bore. If Giustiniani knew of these facts, he may have omitted 
them intentionally in the Genoa Psalter. 

It is well known that there have been disputes regarding his plans 
for the famous voyages. In the Psalter, names like Marco Polo, John | 
Mandeville, Nicolas de Conti, Pierre d’Ailly, and Paolo Toscanelli do 
not appear at all. However, since the geography of Christopher Colum- 
bus seems to have been very similar to that shown on the globe of Mar- 
tin Behaim, it may be said that Columbus knew, perhaps through Behaim, | 
the work of Marco Polo. It may be further stated that the Imago Mundi 
of Pierre d’Ailly had very little to do with the first voyage. At any 
rate, it must be remembered that the theory that the earth is a sphere | 
should be traced to the Greeks, its size having been measured by Era- 
tosthenes as early as about 200 B. C. This theory had been taught in 
the universities of Europe long before the time of Christopher Columbus. 

According to the Genoa Psalter, the plans for the first voyage 
were made from four sources, namely, the reports Christopher Colum- | 
bus secured from his brother, probably Bartolommeo, the information } 
the former gathered from others whom he knew, the knowledge de- 
rived from his own drawings, and the accounts found in the works 
of cosmographers. Thus he concluded that one could reach “India” 
by way of the Atlantic, the earth being a sphere. 

There is no reference in the Psalter to his proposal to King Joao II 
of Portugal, nor to his visit with Juan Perez at Rabida. Yet, it is 
stated, in the biography, that Christopher Columbus proposed to King 
Fernando of Spain that he, Columbus, intended to go to Asia much 
more quickly than the Portuguese could, and that the king sponsored 
the expedition from his desire to emulate the Portuguese kings. These | 
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statements seem to intimate the knowledge of Giustiniani regarding 
Columbus’ unsuccessful attempt to pursuade Joao II, and the un- 
fruitful intrigue carried on by this Portuguese king subsequently. 

It is commonly understood that Christopher Columbus was given 
a fleet of three caravels, the Nifa, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria, 
for his first voyage. However, the biography in the Genoa Psalter 
speaks of only two ships. This is in accord with the historical fact 
that at first only two caravels, the Nifia and the Pinta, were prepared, 
and that the third, the Santa Maria, was added later upon royal 
recommendation. Nevertheless, it can not be explained why Giustiniani 
did not include the third vessel at all in his account of the first voyage, 
unless it is assumed that he had in mind the two caravels that finally 
returned to Spain. 

The description of the voyages in the Genoa Psalter is such 
that no detailed movement of Christopher Columbus can be definitely 
identified with the historical records found in other documents. 
Nevertheless, the difficulties he encountered on his first voyage are 
vividly portrayed. The biography contains the despair of his crew, 
their request for discontinuance of the voyage, his persistence to follow 
the same course of sailing, and his words of encouragement that the 
destination would not be far. Land appeared next day and it was later 
discovered that they had “reached islands almost countless.’ This 
seems to be the event of October 12, 1492, when the caravels came 
to perhaps Watling’s Island of the Bahama group, but the episode of 
Rodrigo de Triana of the Pinta, who is said to have seen the land 
first, is lacking in the biography. Columbus’ prayer associated with 
the naming of San Salvador is also lacking, but the prayer, which 
might well be expected in this Psalter, can not be dated before the 
Tablas Chronologicas of 1689! 

The Psalter says that the inhabitants were savages and cannibals, 
that they sailed in dugouts, that they were poor and naked, that the 
complexion of their skin was like “gold,” that their food consisted 
of roots and acorns, and that they had no quadrupeds except “a kind 
of small dog.” His efforts to secure gold and the events of his naming 
various islands on this first voyage are not recorded in the biography. 
However, Columbus seems to have thought that he reached Cipango 
and Cathay, when he named Espajiola and Juana, for the Psalter says 
that he decided to return to Spain “having now fulfilled his purpose.” 
It should be noted in this connection that Cipango is not mentioned 
in the Imago Mundi, and that Columbus’ knowledge of Cipango was 
derived from elsewhere. There is a reference, in the Psalter, made 
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to the fortifying of the place where he first landed. It may signify 
the Villa de Navidad of which Diego de Arana was appointed com- 
mander. The Psalter says that there he left forty men. 

Even though the Psalter does not record specifically the events 
that took place at each island, it is known that Christopher Columbus 
sent messengers to the “Great Khan” at Juana. It is, therefore, 
quite likely that he was honest in his belief that he had reached Asia, 
and so it may be assumed that the message that he is said to have 
dispatched to the king of Spain from the Fortunate Islands, accord- 
ing to the Psalter, contained the declaration that Cipango and Cathay 
had been thus reached. However, nothing of the perilous return 
voyage of Columbus or his subsequent interview with the king of 
Portugal appears in the Psalter. If Giustiniani knew of these events, 
he regarded them as derogatory to the biography of Columbus. 

When Columbus arrived at the court of Spain, which was then 
at Barcelona, with curious ornaments, strange birds, animal skins, 
and six “Indian’’ prisoners, he was awarded a pension of thirty crowns, 
and a coat of arms was bestowed on him. The Psalter says that he 
was made prefect of all the domain of the sea and that great honors 
were conferred upon him. According to the biography of the Psalter, 
soon caravels, “greatly exceeding former ones in number and size,” 
were made ready “filled with every kind of equipment.” These are 
the seventeen ships that were prepared for his second voyage. 

The biography in the Psalter is interrupted at this point by a 
statement which seems to imply indirectly the failure of the expedition 
from a somewhat religious viewpoint. It may be said here that the 
motive of Columbus’ voyage was, at least nominally, semi-religious ; 
and although the six prisoners who were brought back to Spain were 
baptized later, the actual events which took place at various islands 
betray the noble cause of missionary enterprise. 

Following this abrupt interlude, Columbus appears with twelve 
ships. Why twelve instead of seventeen? These twelve may have 
been those that constituted the fleet which went exploring after the 
original seventeen had reached their destination, or the twelve which 
were to return to Spain under the command of Antonio de Torres in 
February, 1494. And Giustiniani may have understood either one or 
the other twelve caravels to be the ones which comprised the fleet of 
the second voyage. At any rate, what Columbus saw at Navidad was, 
according to the biography, the result of the sinful deeds of the 
Spaniards who took advantage of native women. This statement 
coincides with the story of the cruelty, avarice, and sensuality of the 
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Spaniards against the natives, which led to the destruction of the Villa 
de Navidad. Columbus’ expedition to Cibao in order to find gold and 
the news that was brought to him of discovering it are briefly men- 
tioned in the biography. It then speaks of his founding a town called 
‘“Helizabet.”” From what follows “Helizabet” must have been Isabella 
which he established following his abandonment of Navidad. The 
Psalter now speaks of his naming Evangelista and his astronomical 
calculations. These calculations were made according to the eclipse 
that took place in September, 1494. There was a long series of events 
between September, 1494 and June, 1496, when he returned to Spain; 
but Giustiniani makes no reference to them. 

Christopher Columbus took with him “Indians’’ bedecked with 
gold necklaces, when he went to tell Fernando and Isabel that he really 
had found the gold mines of “Ophir.” The king does not seem to 
have been impressed with the story for no returning caravel was filled 
with gold. On February 22, 1498, Columbus drew up a testimonial 
document signifying the line of his heir, under whose patronage Genoa 
was to be placed, with investments to be made by him from time to 
time in the Bank of St. George. The Psalter states that the king 
“ordered that the son should succeed his father” and should become the 
viceroy of “India’’ and the admiral of the sea, and it gratefully ac- 
knowledges the stipulation Columbus made for the welfare of Genoa 
by leaving one-tenth of his income “tor the office of St. George.” 
Thus Giustiniani’s biography of Christopher Columbus in the Genoa 
Psalter ends with the statement that if he had lived in the days of Greek 
heroes, he “would have been counted in the number of the gods”! 

Despite the fact that the Psalter speaks of the death of Christopher 
Columbus, which occurred on May 20, 1506, events of his third and 
fourth voyages are almost completely ignored. Since the preface to the 
Psalter is dated 1506, Giustiniani may be said to have known of these 
two expeditions, one sent out in 1498 and the other in 1502. However, 
the repeated disappointments and failures of Columbus after he re- 
turned from the second voyage may have caused the omission of any 
reference to these historical facts from the biography, which was to be 
inserted in the Psalter. Nevertheless, it should be noted that his letter 
to the Bank of St. George stating that he instructed his heir to give 
one-tenth of the entire revenue for the purpose of reducing the taxes is 
dated April 2, 1502, just a little more than a month before he left on 
his fourth voyage. And yet, the humiliating experiences on his third 
voyage are completely lacking in the biography of the Psalter. 

It appears that Christopher Columbus began a rather intensive 
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study of the Bible after his third voyage. Perhaps his motive was 
partly to find in the Bible the apologia for his failures, and partly 
to seek refuge in the Bible from his adverse circumstances which in- 
cluded his ill health. The fact that he studied the Bible justifies 
Giustiniani’s opening paragraph which says in part that “Columbus 
often declared that he had been chosen by God to fulfill these 
prophecies.” Such an attitude, in fact, underlay, regardless of his 
truthfulness, the proposal of his fourth voyage. 

One more observation on Giustiniani’s account of Christopher 
Columbus may deserve attention. Towards the end of the biography it 
is stated that his son lived at that time “honored with distinctions and 
wealth,” but the Spanish nobles were not willing to grant him the 
right of marriage. This son of his must have been Diego Colon who 
was born to Felipa Moniz. The historical fact is that he married 
Maria de Toledo about 1508, but he had become intimate with other 
women before this marriage. Is this the reason why the Spanish 
nobles were unwilling to grant him the right to marry? It does not 
seem to be likely, for many a noble in those days was not mindful of 
fidelity in this regard. Is it because he was an Italian? This might 
appear to be more plausible, but not convincing in view of some mar- 
riages successfully consummated among noble families in Europe. A 
more probable explanation may be offered, if it can be established that 
Diego Colén was a Jew. The belief in the Jewish ancestry of Christo- 
pher Columbus is nothing new, and it is well known that he had many 
Jewish friends such as Abraham Zacuth, i. e. Zacuto. The fact that 
he, Christopher Columbus, utilized the Catholic faith for his voyages 
offers no evidence that he was a Gentile. If he was a sincere adherent 
to Catholicism, he may be said to have been one of the Jewish converts. 
In fact, many names of his family could be shown to be of Jewish 
origin. Thus, for instance, all his brothers bear Jewish names, viz. 
Bartolommeo, Giacomo, and Giovanni, and the name of his mother 
was Susanna, another term of Hebrew origin. The occasional appear- 
ance of Christian names such as Cristoforo may signify that some who 
bore such names were converted Jews. This assumption may not be 
conclusive in as much as many Gentiles bore Jewish names, but it is 
noteworthy that three of the four brothers of the Colombo family had 
names of Jewish origin, Cristoforo being the only exception. An- 
tipathy towards the Jews was prevalent in medieval Europe, and it may 
be for that reason that Diego Colon found it difficult to enjoy ready 
support of his marriage among the Spanish nobles, especially when he 
was a descendant of lowly wool-combers of Genoa. Curiously enough 
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the Spanish name “‘Diego”’ is itself the equivalent of Italian “Giacomo,” 
which is derived from the Hebrew term for English “Jacob.” The 
difficulties his father faced in his daring voyages as well as the reason 
for substituting America for Columbia may be, at least partly, ex- 
plained, if it can be established that the Columbus family was of 
Jewish extraction. If such an assumption is acceptable, here is an- 
other debt, the discovery of America, which mankind owes to the 
Semites, without whose contribution our structural civilization could 


not have been attained! 
* AK * 


The following English translation of the entire biography of 
Christopher Columbus in the Genoa Psalter by Giustiniani was ren- 
dered by Dr. Henry M. Gelston, head of the Department of Classical 
Languages of Butler University. 


Scholium on Psalm XIX 
Augustinus Justinianus 


“To the limits of the world go their words. In our time by the 
marvelous daring of Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, another world 
has been discovered and joined to the realm (1) of Christians. But 
since Columbus often declared that he had been chosen by God to 
fulfill these prophecies, I think it is not unfitting to relate the story 
of his life at this point. 

“Christopher, whose surname is Columbus, a native of Genoa, the 
son of lowly parents, was a man of our own age who by his industry 
explored more lands and seas in a few months than almost all other 
mortal men, although all past times be included. A marvelous fact 
witnessed not alone by many ships, but also by the going and by the 
returning of fleets and armies. In his childhood he learned his letters, 
and in his youth he gave his thought and attention to the sea. Then 
his brother having set out for Lusitania and . . . ulissipone questum 
instituente (2) . . . of charts to be painted for the use of mariners, 
representing the seas, harbors, and shores, the windings of the seas and 
the islands, he learned from his brother what the latter had heard from 
many persons who yearly came from the Royal Institute to explore 
the unknown lands of Ethiopia and the remote parts of the ocean lying 
between the meridian and the west. By comparing these reports with 
whatever he had gathered from others with whom he had conversed, 
and by long studying his own drawings, and by reading among the 
cosmographers, he finally reached the conclusion that it was quite 
possible for one who left the shores of Ethiopia that extend toward 
Libicum and directed a straight course between Zephirum and Libicum, 
in a few months to arrive at some island or at the most distant contin- 
ental lands of India. After carefully weighing the matter, he disclosed 
his plans to several of the Spanish king’s nobles. If the king would 
turnish him with the necessary means, he intended to go to new lands 
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(much more quickly than could the Lusitanians) and to visit new 
people, and finally to penetrate to regions hitherto unknown. The 
king was speedily informed. Induced by his desire to emulate the 
Lusitanian kings and by his own zeal for novelties of this sort, and 
led on by the glory that would accrue to him and to posterity, after 
some delay he ordered that two ships be fitted out. In these Columbus 
set sail, directing his course a little southwest between Libicum and 
Zephirum, but farther away from the former and almost touching 
the latter. After he had sailed many days, through careful computa- 
tion he found that he had already gone four thousand miles. His 
companions were in complete despair. They urged that he turn back 
and retrace his course. But he persisted, and relying on his conjectures 
he promised that some lands or islands were not farther away than 
a single day’s voyage. His words were reassuring. The. next day 
land was seen and confidence was restored. It was afterwards learned 
that they had reached islands almost countless, and that they were far 
from the mainland. He observed that the inhabitants were savages 
and cannibals who did not shrink from eating human flesh and who 
preyed upon neighboring tribes. Having hollowed out the trunks of 
great trees, they set out in these for the nearest islands, and like wolves 
they hunt men for food. By luck one of these vessels was caught to- 
gether with its crew who later with little violence were taken unharmed 
to Spain. The first of the islands to be discovered was claimed for 
Spain. Here were found many people who were very poor and naked. 
At first they were summoned by gestures and then they were won over 
by gifts. When they came nearer, it was quite evident that they were 
dumb with amazement at what they saw. They marveled at the skins 
of the white men, so unlike their own, at their dress, and at all else 
belonging to the strangers, as though the latter had descended from 
the skies. The complexion of the islanders was far different from 
ours, yet not at all black, but very much like gold. Their cloaks hung 
from the neck and clung tightly to their breasts, covering their per- 
son like a veil. The fastening was gold. This garment was worn by 
both men and women, but not by the girls who walked about unclothed 
until deprived of their virginity by certain persons who were skilled 
in the act. They owned no quadrupeds except a kind. of small dog. 
Their food consisted of roots from which they made bread not unlike 
wheat in flavor, and also of acorns that differed in shape from ours 
but were pleasanter to eat. 


“Having now fulfilled his purpose, Columbus determined to re- 
turn to Spain. After fortifying the place where he had first landed, 
and leaving a guard of only forty men, he set sail for Spain on a 
successful voyage. As soon as he had put in at the Fortunate Islands, 
he sent messengers to the king with letters that informed the king of 
all these matters and gave him great pleasure. The latter made 
Columbus prefect of all the domain of the sea and also gave to him 
great honors. Princes set forth to meet him and he was joyfully 
received as the discoverer of a new world. Without delay other 
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ships were made ready, greatly exceeding former ones in number and 
size, and they were filled with every kind of equipment. 

“Spain sent her poisons into an innocent world . . . (3) . . . and 
embroidered robes and excesses for which it was not enough to win 
a triumph from this world of ours. He sailed to pure and innocent 
people. The woods could scarcely satisfy our gluttony, though they 
were almost exhausted by continual hunting, and sent swine into the 
most remote districts. They sailed with those maladies that attend over 
indulgence and are wont to seize people and to be cured by the healing 
art. Seeds and shoots of tree were carried across. As was after- 
wards discovered, wheat after planting grew rapidly at first to a 
considerable height, and then began to wither, as though its nature 
were condemning the strange kind of food and forcing the people 
to content themselves with their own roots. Columbus sailed with 
twelve ships fully armed and equipped, and after a voyage of not 
more than twenty days he came to the Spanish island, and found that 
all those whom he had left there, had been killed by the savages, for 
the assigned reason that the Spaniards had taken advantage of the 
women of the latter. Columbus accused the wrong-doers who became 
penitent and received clemency upon assurance of obedience thereafter. 


“When he observed the size of the island, its temperate climate, 
and the fertility of the soil, investigators were dispatched in every 
direction. At the same time word was brought of the discovery of 
gold at certain places in the streams. Also seeds like pepper in shape 
and flavor were found in the plains. Columbus decided to found a 
town here. Material was gathered, skilled workers were assembled, 
and the town was built in a short time. To it he gave the name 
Helizabet. He himself took two ships and made a circuit of the island. 
Then sailing along the shore of the mainland, to which he had given 
the name Joanes, for seventy-one days he steered near the coast and 
held a westerly course. As he was most skilled in navigation, he 
computed the days and nights and he knew that he had progressed 
about six thousand miles. The promontory where he stopped he named 
Evangelista, and he laid his plans for a return, being thus better 
prepared. During the course the curving shores and promontories 
were noted on the chart. He reckoned that this side of the world had 
an elevation of eighteen degrees from the arctic pole (4), since the 
north coast of the Spanish island had twenty-four, (?), it would show 
the height of the pole itself. Furthermore from the observation of his 
men... (5) an eclipse appeared in the month of September, A. D. 
1494, and was seen almost four hours earlier at the Spanish island 
than at Seville, as announced by the astrologers. From his reckoning 
Columbus calculated that this island was four hours and Evangelista 
ten hours distant from Cadiz, and not more than two hours, that is 
a twelfth part of the entire circle of lands, from that place which 
Ptolemy calls ‘Catigara’ (6), and he determined it to be the most 
distant habitable land in the east. If nothing hindered navigators in 
their course, ultimately (they would find) as they went in our hemis- 
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phere along the downward course towards the setting sun, that the 
east would be joined to the opposing west. 

“When he had finished these wonderful voyages, Columbus 
returned to Spain, having fulfilled the gift of fate. The king who had 
conferred many honors upon him during his life, now ordered that the 
son should succeed his father after the death of the latter, and should 
have command over India and over the sea and the ocean. The son 
lives at the present time, honored with distinctions and wealth. But 
the Spanish nobles were unwilling to grant to him right of marriage, 
though he was a youth of fine character and manners. Moreover at 
his death Columbus was not unmindful of his dear native land, and he 
left it a tenth part of all his revenues which he had when living, for the of- 
fice of Saint George, as it is called. This gift the Genoese regard highly 
as an honor and monument to the entire state. Such was the end of a very 
illustrious man who, had he been born in the days of the Greek heroes, 


beyond doubt would have been counted in the number of the gods.” 
NOTES 

1, Cetui of the text is a strange word, apparently a dative. The meaning “realm” 
is derived from the context. 

2. The text here reads “ulissippone questum instituente.” Ulissippone may refer 
to some mariners’ organization engaged in exploration. The text seems to favor this 
origin of the word. 

3. Spain sent her poisons, etc. The next word or two are difficult to understand 
The general meaning, however, is perfectly clear. 

4. Arctic pole, etc. In the following sentence the meaning is not entirely clear on 
account of the ungrammatical character of the Latin and the uncertainty of one 
abbreviation following the numeral “twenty-four.” 

5. Here again the Latin is ungrammatical and a bit difficult. The text reads: 
“Cognitum est autem ex observatione suorum, si modo veram, imre rationem potuerunt, 
eamque anno Domini quarto et nonagesimo post millesimum et quadringentesimiun 
eclipsim apparwuit mense Septembri, etc.” 

6. Catigara. A strange word which the lexicons thus far have failed to give. 

Henry M. GELston. 
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AUSTRALIA FIGHTS! 
By 
O. STANLEY Brown, M. A. 


civilization it is the newest. Until this present Pacific conflict 

my country had never known war on her own soil. Her men 
fought with the British in the Boer War in South Africa, in the first 
World War in Europe and now, again, Australia fights in this gigantic 
struggle of the United Nations for their very life. This time Austra- 
lia’s northern shores have already experienced what may prove to be 
but a foretaste of what the future holds. Her own soil must inevitably 
be the battle ground as we seek to stem the tide of the Japanese ad- 
vance. Two of my three brothers are in the fight “somewhere 
north of Australia.” 

The British stronghold at Singapore was the gateway to the 
Indies, to the Burma Road, to India, and to Australia. It has fallen. 
The “Far East” is now—for Australia—the very near North. Having 
taken Java, Japan virtually controls the Indies, and North Australia 
lies next in line. The Japanese wolf is howling at Australia’s doors. 
Japan must strike and possess quickly. She must strike quickly if she 
is to have and if she is to hold vital supplies for her own war machine. 
She must strike before the full tide of American production can roll 
against her. That Japan possess the Indies is not enough. Japan must 
operate them. In order to operate the Indies she must eliminate all our 
present and all our potential bases which we might use against her. 
That means, she must occupy North Australia. 

We have always looked at our map of the world with the Atlantic 
and Europe in focus. Now we must view it with the Pacific and 
Asia in the center. From the Allied point of view Australia is the 
solid base line of a great rectangle that frames the Pacific theatre. 
This rectangle reaches to Russia and Alaska in the north, and embraces 
in its sweep from east to west, the territory and myriad islands from 
America’s west coast almost to India. To understand this vast area 
which is the Pacific theatre we must consider six countries: Russia 
in the north, China in the west, the Dutch East Indies, America with 
its Pacific Isles and Alaska, Australia, and—in the midst of all 
these—Japan. 


(j citizaion eis Australia is the oldest continent, while in 
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Russia rides in the saddle. She is half Asiatic and has the greatest 
northern Pacific port at Vladivostok. Vladivostok is only 600 miles 
from Tokio. Russia has a population of over 160 million, and a 
Communism which calls for the romantic devotion of its adherents. 
She is the only power thus far which has successfully resisted and 
thrown back the German might. 

China’s 450 millions have successfully resisted Japan over a period 
of five years and she still holds her own. Instead of being the “baby” 
of the Western World, China has proved to be our “‘very present help 
in trouble.’ The land thought of as one for Foreign Missions helps 
us, and Chinese are fighting beside the Burmese—the ‘Irish of the 
East.” 

The Dutch Indies are often thought of in terms of “the long 
white wash of the Southern Seas’’—a playground for British and 
American tourists, built around romantic spots like Bali. Suddenly 
we have come to see that we may lose this great wealth in rubber and 
tin, at least for the duration of the war. We cannot afford to lose 
these isles of the “tranquil lazy latitudes!” If we cannot utilize these 
supplies of raw materials in these critical months, we must at least see 
to it that Japan does not use them. That means we must hold Australia, 
for she remains the only substantial land base for operations against 
the invader. If Australia falls, the Japanese will then be free to move 
east or west at will! 

Australia’s foe is an island kingdom of over 70 millions of people, 
strong in the belief in her own God-given destiny. Hers is a Godly 
venture—a Divine passion; and suicide troops are hard to defeat! 
Her men are trained—her equipment has proved its quality! She is 
now “‘top-dog” in the Pacific, intensely nationalistic and in every 
sense modern. Japan claims for herself a “Monroe Doctrine” of Asia 
and intends to have it. It is not difficult to see that we are up against 
a formidable enemy, not only strong in arms and unprincipled in action, 
but possessed of an ideology that we must also fight. Japan knows 
these Pacific waters thoroughly. If you go to Hawaii, the Fiji 
Islands, or almost anywhere among these islands, you will be surprised 
to observe the number of Japanese among the population. In her 
“peaceful penetration policy” she has penetrated down to Australia. 

As long as I can remember, my parents indoctrinated me with the 
belief that some day the Japs would try to enter Australia from the 
north. This Power, sinister and cunning, was Australia’s only enemy, 
[ was told. We must watch her! Evidently the prophets of a genera- 
tion ago were right. In Australia the feeling towards Japan has been, 
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generally, what it has been here. When I was in Sydney in 1938 I 
witnessed an incident that was significant. A Japanese vessel pulled 
into Sydney with the intention of loading lead as a cargo. But Japan 
was at war with China. She depended on Australian workmen to load 
the ship. They refused, and the ship left Australia—empty! Long 
before this time the feeling ran high. Following the Federation of 
the Australian States in 1901 the “White Australia Policy” forbade all 
Asiatics from entering Australia as immigrants. Although this policy 
was levelled primarily against the Chinese, who on our Australian 
gold-fields had the success that usually attends hard work, it soon 
became applied to the Japanese also. Unable to enter the country, they 
did the next best—they entered Australian waters and well-nigh mon- 
opolized our pearl fisheries off Broome, Western Australia. This 
continued until 1937. It was then that the Navy had several shooting 
skirmishes with Japanese vessels, and many of them were forced into 
Darwin to discharge their ill-gotten but hard-earned cargoes. The 
captains and crews were released with the gentle suggestion that Tokio 
might make a healthier resort than North Australia. Trouble dimin- 
ished somewhat, leaving in its wake hard feelings. 

Australia is little known in America, and yet there are no two 
countries in the world that have more in common. 

Think of Australia as a vast land of open spaces. It is as large 
as the United States, 2,000 miles from north to south and 3,000 miles 
from east to west. The northern third of the country is tropical. The 
central third is desert—a vast interior waste of arid sand which has 
an annual rainfall of below 10 inches. The remaining third is in the 
temperate region with sheep and cattle stations, immense vineyards, 
orchards of peaches and apples, and groves of citrus fruits. It is a 
land of charm of scenery, and character—a character imparted to the 
life of the people who live in it and mold it. Australia is only 154 years 
old, the last of the discovered continents in a now-known globe. 

Australia is like a saucer. The interior, low and rolling, is in 
places below sea level, as at Lake Eyre in South Australia. Around 
the saucer-edge of the country the mountains rise as high as 7,000 
feet in the south-east and level off in the west to a high plateau. 
Crouched along the sea’s edge, with these mountains for a background, 
are all of Australia’s cities. They’re all about ready to slip into the 
ocean. Sydney is the largest with a population of a million and a half. 
Next in size is Melbourne, near which my parents live, a city of one 
and a quarter millions. Americans are surprised to see in this new 
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country such large Chicago-like cities with broad streets several times 
the width of those of Indianapolis. 

Canberra is the Federal Capital. It is situated about half-way 
between Melbourne and Sydney. Designed by a Chicago man, it is 
a lovely city, the embodiment of all that is modern in city design. The 
military training school of Duntroon nestles near-by ; indeed the situa- 
tion of the two is not unlike your own Washington, D. C., with its 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Canberra was officially opened as the 
Federal Capital in 1927 by the Duke and Duchess of York, now the 
King and Queen of England. I was attending school at Bendigo at 
the time. We had a two-hour school assembly and heard the services 
by radio. The other capital cities are Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Dar- 
win, and Hobart in the island of Tasmania, which is the sixth state. 
Nearly all the people live in these main cities. The total population of 
Australia is only seven millions. 

Australia is a land where bullock teams of a dozen pairs, and 
camel trains and locomotives pull side by side. Pioneers and settlers 
by sweat of the brow still wrest wealth and civilization from a prodigal 
Nature. It is a land of striking contrasts—palm and pine, matchless 
beaches of surf, and snow. Wild flowers grow in profusion every- 
where, even in the desert when rain falls. Quaint animal survivals, 
trees and kangaroos that have the breath of Genesis about them, all 
blend in this land of sunshine where the immeasurably old is side by 
side with the eager new. 

The Australian is genial, unhurried, easy-going. But once he is 
stirred, beware! I rather think many an Australian fights for the 
sheer love of fighting. Go into Mildura on any night in the grape- 
picking season and you will see a fist-fight. When it is over, all are 
friends again. It is the spirit of America’s Wild West incarnate. The 
Australian is a good soldier, a man of the out-of-doors, born and bred 
with a rifle in his hand, with a passion for the right and fair. 

Australia fights! So far as the war is concerned, Australia’s 
contribution may be summarized in this way: She will fight with 
dogged resistance to the last man! She is tough! Although Anzacs 
have died in England, in Dunkirk, in Africa, in Greece, and 18,000 of 
them in Malaya and Singapore, there are still some more! Perhaps 
a million could be mustered out of Australia’s meagre population. 
Many women will fight beside the men. Australia offers a land base, 
hospitalization, and huge resources to the United Nations. And when 
the fight breaks Americans will be there—and that word “America” 
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is magic to the Australian morale. Australians have a tremendous 
respect for American people. 

Australia has some 40,000 trained pilots but few planes. Her 
Navy is weak—a mere half dozen vessels to patrol a coastline of 13,000 
miles. Normally, all the cost of her defense equipment, her railroads, 
and her highways would come out of the pockets of only seven million 
people. Naturally, Australia welcomes the “lease-lend’’ help that is 
coming from America in these critical days. 

Australia and the United States have always enjoyed happy re- 
lationships. The civilizing of the world is a story long and old and 
colorful. In its long sweep a thousand years is as a mere “watch in 
the night” or as a “yesterday when it is past.” 

Historically, it was but yesterday that fraternal twins were born. 
On either side of the Pacific—a great and turbulent “Pacific’—their 
common womb, each in its own fertile egg faced its mate. They were 
both boys and, thank God, despite their early struggle they soon waxed 
strong and healthy, and grew to be men. To-day they take their places 
in the affairs of the world as mature and true citizens, and in the 
hour of war fight side by side as true blood-brothers. Their Mother 
taught them her own fine culture, so that, unruly though the elder 
twin was thought to be, the true worth of each has been, and will be 
shown in their mutual struggle against opposing forces more evil and, 
perhaps, more powerful than they. You know what ANzacs are. 
Some of you fought with them! 

Australia needs help. That she get it is vital to United States 
interests. In the hour of need help cannot be forthcoming from 
England. The Pacific area is the common interest of Australia and 
America, and together they may win the day. 

Two countries, blood-brothers, are in the war together! Both are 
young and idealistic. They have more in common than any two 
peoples of the globe. That the red and the white and the blue of the 
Stars and Stripes may blend with the red and the white and the blue 
of the Southern Cross—Australia’s flag—and that the two peoples 
may be knit together in the common interest and purpose that is 
theirs—for liberty, for justice to all, for equality and for freedom— 
this is my hope and devout prayer! 











NIEBUHR’S: THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN 
By 
A. Houtmes, Pu. D., Tu. D. 


HE GIFFORD Lectures on Theism, or natural religion, prob- 

ably the most noted religious discourses given in the western 

world, were delivered at Edinburgh in 1939 by Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, the well known professor of theology at Union Seminary, 
New York. This is not the first time that an American has been 
honored by an invitation to contribute to the long series of remarkable 
studies on the being and nature of God. Three other Americans, 
William James, who gave his still popular Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, his colleague at Harvard University, Dr. Josiah Royce, and 
Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University—all philosophers—preceded 
Dr. Niebuhr, the first American theologian to represent America in 
this manner, a task that he has performed with credit to himself, and 
with a very fair representation of our present-day thought on religion 
in this country. 

He deals with a topic that has been often discussed in the Gifford 
Lectures. It is The Nature and Destiny of Man,’ at first sight seeming 
to shift the emphasis from God to his creature. But the lectures speci- 
fically state that the Christian conception of man is not only the 
highest, but that man in his self-consciousness, and also in his striving 
to better himself, transcends both himself and the world that he 
improves. From this point of view, religion is absolutely necessary to 
a person, in the sense that a person cannot be a person without God. 
To be religious is a categorical imperative for man. It does not rest 
upon any “if’’; so a man, to be a man, cannot accept or reject theism 
as he pleases. This idea, which underlies the lecturer’s whole thought, 
though it is clearly and emphatically stated, does not appear as prom- 
inently as his emphasis—perhaps over-emphasis, in the minds of 
some—on man as a sinner. But the same implication holds here: the 
thesis that a Christian cannot be defined without including in the defi- 
nition a characteristic of his nature which inevitably, if not necessarily, 
makes him a sinner, and which attribute also at the same time compels 
him to invoke the aid of God. This fundamental theistic argument is 
illustrated, exemplified, and adorned with a wealth of erudition and 





*For a symposium on this volume see Christendom, V. VI, No. 4, Autumn, 1941. 
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an impressive abundance of references from many fields of learning. 

While the lecturer quotes freely from the Bible and from Christian 
theologians, this method does not preclude the fact that he is not 
thereby—like Karl Barth, for example, in his Gifford Lecture—deny- 
ing validity to natural religion. For Niebuhr’s method is thoroughly 
scientific, and in fact psychological, as his theme demands. He pro- 
ceeds by making observations and reflections upon man and his nature. 
From these he finds that the doctrines of the Bible and of orthodox 
Christianity are confirmed, at least in their main principles. The 
Bible is therefore quoted not primarily as an authority from which 
to draw proof-texts in the beginning of the study, but as a source book 
to illustrate the conclusions drawn scientifically from the observation 
and reflection upon man as he shows himself to the patient observer to 
be a self-conscious, self-directing organism consisting of a spirit that 
thinks, feels, and wills, and knows it, and a body that is organically 
one with the whole man. 

The same remarks might be made about the author’s abundance 
of quotations from sociology, economics, and politics, and his use of 
social phenomena to clarify and substantiate his analyses of human 
beings. In doing this he seems to be showing that peoples’ individual 
characteristics, and those they acquire by becoming members of 
societies, come out vividly in their theories of economics and politics 
and in the organizations they propose or form. There is here an anal- 
ogy between the author’s method and the well-known principle of 
Hegelian concrete idealism, in which the notion is always attempting 
to make its being known by clothing itself in some visible form, at 
best in the state. Underneath this vast play, almost kaleidoscopic in 
its rapid change from brilliant pattern to pattern, underneath its 
bewildering wealth of learning and its dramatic presentation of epi- 
sodes of the main thesis, the theme of man, his nature and destiny, runs 
continuously, and leads finally to God who transcends both man and the 
world he lives in, with whom man, constituted as he is, is finally at 
home—a conclusion implicit in the truth that God made man in his own 
image, and the beholder of the image, if he inspects it scientifically, 
will find the Original. 





Wuat Is Man? 


In view of this underlying theme of Theism, very appropriately, 
these lectures on The Nature and Destiny of Man begin with “Man 
as a Problem to Himself.” The classical, Christian, and modern views 
of man are examined and their pessimism and optimism regarding man 
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revealed. The modern view of man (a) involves contradictions 
amongst idealists and naturalists, and vitalists and romanticists; (b) 
dissipates his individuality; (c) denies man’s goodness (pp. 18ff).” Its 
optimism still entertains “a philosophy of history expressed in the idea 
of progress.”* “The idea of progress is possible only upon the ground 
of Christian culture” (p. 24). Chapter II treats of man’s structure 
under “vitality and form” (p. 26). He is both “involved in the forms 
of nature . . . and is free from them” (ibid.), a complexity that re- 
sults in man’s restless striving to escape from the trammels of nature, 
from its physical limitations, its appetites, and instincts, into the 
freedom of the spirit by creating a new world. For this, the cultures, 
romantic and rationalistic, that modern man has so far formed are 


unsatisfactory (pp. 27ff). 


This brings us to Chapter III, “Individuality in Modern Culture,” 
treating the Christian, the Renaissance, and the Naturalistic views of 
individuality and its destruction in naturalism, which makes man a 
machine; idealism which swallows him up in the universal ; and roman- 
ticism which submerges him in society or the state (pp. 54-81). 
Among these conceptions of the individual human being, the “Christian 
Sense of Individuality” is the one most interesting to us here, because, 
like all developing things, man must be defined at his highest and 
best, not at his lowest and simplest. ‘“‘Both the idea and the fact of 
individuality achieve their highest development in the Christian re- 
ligion” (p. 57)—a reference to the fact that Jesus Christ discovered 
the human individual, lifted him into the unit of consideration in the 
world, and also to the tragedy, which Niebuhr treats, of man’s re-sub- 
mergence in a totalitarian form of government when the fourth cen- 
tury church plunged into the Roman Empire, and again, after the 
individual’s re-discovery by Descartes’ “I think; therefore, I am,” by 
his elimination from a depersonalized science that reduced the world 
and all in it, man included, to a machine (pp. 68-81). No living 
organism struggles so valiantly for self-preservation and self-better- 
ment as a person, and yet no organism seems to be so frail and so 
easily destroyed both by world-views and by societies formed by men 
themselves. 


*Other Gifford Lectures on personality: Hans Driesch, Problem of the Individual; 
Josiah Royce, The World and the Individual, 1900-1; B. Bosanquet, The Value and 
Destiny of the Individual, 1912; Clement C. J. Webb, God and Personality, 1918-19; 
William Temple, Nature, Man and God, 1932, to select a few from many. 

*For a theistic philosophy of history see Wm. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to 
Christianity, 1940, Ch. II, Johns Hopkins Press. 
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MAN DEFINED. 


Like all definers, we may define a person for many different 
purposes, and so arrive at many different statements. But if we dis- 
tinguish between a description that enables anyone to recognize the 
thing described, and a definition which places it in a class and then 
gives the marks that necessarily and universally belong to members of 
the class, but to no members of any other class, we have an idea of 
the thing defined that is as true and accurate as mathematical defini- 
tions. Naturally, when we try thus to define such a vast, complex 
and infinite being as man, we cannot hope immediately to form a dis- 
tinct and adequate idea of this being who seems to focus the entire 
universe in his consciousness, though his body is but a mite in the 
vastness of space and time. To do this, philosophers from Aristotle 
onward, including Boethius in his classic statement, theologians from 
the Psalmist asking “What is man?”’, biologists in modern times, and 
psychologists always, have essayed to distinguish this human creature 
from all others and distinguish him forever by a mark peculiar to 
each man. 


It would seem to be true, as Dr. Charles H. Judd remarked, ‘“The 
duty of psychology is to formulate a scientific concept of self,”* but all 
too often, the psychologist, like the biologist who studies life by first 
tearing flowers to pieces and analyzing their remains, has followed 
the anatomical analogue and divided a person into thinking, feeling, 
and willing, and then anatomized these to infinitesimals. But in spite 
of this general tendency, we may quote a definition from a modern 
psychologist, trained in Wundt’s psychophysical laboratory in Leipsic, 
which satisfies the chief demands of thinkers in many fields: 


“Human psychology is an examination of man’s spiritual nature. 
The unit of observation is a performance, but the unit of consideration 
is personality, defined by perfectibility of behavior, which is measured 
or estimated in the unit of progress which men make toward the per- 
fection they prefer. Every form of thought is a form of behavior and 


every kind of performance is a form of thought. . . . Man is discerned 
as a group of animals differentiated from other animals by the trend 
of performance toward a preferred perfection. . . . If death is but 


the beginning of a superior life, the supernatural perfectibility is a 
component part of human competency. 

“As men grow in spiritual enlightenment they make more perfect, 
or at any rate, somewhat less conflicting, the patterns of diverse per- 





“Psychology, 1907 ed., p. 310. 
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fection they first originate in imagination and then strive to realize 
in fact.’” 


In such a comprehensive definition we find ground in human nature 
for man’s calling upon a Superhuman Being for aid in his striving 
toward moral perfection. 

For his definition of a person, Niebuhr goes to Kierkegaard, “Die 
Krankheit sum Tode,” p. 27, asserting that the latter “has interpreted 
the true meaning of human selfhood more accurately than any modern 
and possibly than any other Christian theologian,” in his statement: 
“The determining factor in the self is consciousness, i. e. self-con- 
sciousness. . . . The self is the conscious synthesis of the limited and 
the unlimited which is related to itself and the task . . . to become 
a self, a task which can be realized only in relation to God” (p. 171), 
with more in the same vein. In this definition, two marks are visible: 
self-consciousness, and from that, man’s power to transcend himself, 
to criticise himself, and to improve himself, with the help of God, 
which is a theist’s chief concern in his thinking about man’s nature.* 

We may, in the light of the many definitions of man already 
formulated, offer this comprehensive statement : 


“Man is a self-conscious, self-directing organism, consisting of 
spirit, mind (consciousness) and body united in one organic whole, 
derived by creation from God, and striving to better himself and his 
fellows by progressively realizing in himself the moral perfection of 
God manifested in God Incarnate, Jesus Christ (Mt. 5:48). This 
summary, we trust, does not do too much violence to the conception 
of the Christian man presented in the pages of this volume. The fact 
that man is striving proves that he is not complete or perfect. What 
he strives to be also indicates the lingering image of God in him—a 
‘face turned from the clod’ toward heaven” (p. (272). 


“The Christian View of Man” (p. 12) as contrasted with the 
idea in Greek metaphysics, (which sets mind and body in irreconcilable 
opposition), unites both in an organic whole (p. 12), makes man 
an image of God by giving him not only power of “forming general 
concepts” but also self-consciousness by which man “stands both out- 
side” himself and “the world” (p. 14), or transcends both himself and 
the world, and so finds in himself a basis for religion.’ For “the self 


"Psychological Clinic Journal, XV1, Nos. 1, 2, Jan. & Feb., 1926, p. 12, by Lightner 
Witmer. 

*Man’s transcendency and its meaning are also treated by William Temple, Nature, 
Man and God, Gif. Lec. 1932-34, p. 261. 

"Without God the world is a Nietzschian machine of cycles. Cf. James Ward, 
The Realm of Ends, 1907, following his Gif. Lec., Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1897. 
Ward is a Leibnitzian panpsychist. 
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that stands outside of itself and the world, cannot find the meaning 
of life in itself or in the world” (p. 14). And religion is just this 
discovery of the meaning or purpose of man and the world, which do 
not lie in them, but must be found in God. 


Is MAN EssENTIALLY SINFUL? A SINNER? 


The ‘“‘nature” of man by its etymology suggests what he derives 
from his birth, or heredity, or origin. Whether man evolved from 
lower animals or was created by God does not affect his present 
“nature.” He is what he is now. Can we define him without men- 
tioning “sin” in him, or as an attribute of him, or as one of his neces- 
sary or universal functions? Niebuhr answers without hesitation: 
‘‘Man is a sinner” (Ch. I, p. 16). And, as we shall see, sin is a con- 
stituent of each and every human being, a part of his nature, as much 
a part of him as his self-consciousness or his freedom of will. In this 
particular respect he agrees with Hegel in whom “there is a profound 
understanding of the problems of self-consciousness which must be 
attributed to the Christian rather than the classical background. . 

Sin, for Hegel, is thus practically identical with the emergence of man 
from innocency of nature and a prelude to virtue. . . . Sin is a neces- 
sary and inevitable assertion of individuality against universality. . 

Without the sinful assertion of individuality man would not express 
the freedom which distinguishes him from nature, nor would he be 
able to find the ultimate synthesis of universality and individuality 
which is true virtue’ (pp. 116, 117). ‘What shall we say then? Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound? God forbid (Rom. 6:1).” 

Yet there is a sense in which Niebuhr agrees that God by his very 
grace of giving man his freedom, also confers upon him a nature able 
to sin (p. 252). “Only in a religion of revelation,” he says, “whose 
God reveals himself to man from beyond himself, and from the con- 
trast between vitality and form can man discover the root of sin in 
himself. The essence of man is his freedom. Sin is committed in 
that freedom . . . It can only be understood as self-contradiction 
made possible by the fact of his freedom, but not necessarily following 
from it” (p. 17). On the “Temptation and Inevitability of Sin” 
(p. 251ff.), our author insists that sin, from man’s nature, was in- 
evitable but not necessary; though surely it was necessary if man was 
to know evil from good. This difficulty is not fully overcome and 
we leave it as the author himself does—a mystery, with even the more 
momentous question of St. Paul attached to it: Can a man advance 
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in righteousness through sinning, by that grace of God which not only 
forgives the penitent but loads him with favors of abounding grace? 


Wuat Is Tuts SIn IN MAN? 


In harmony with this definition of man as a sinner, in his Chap- 
ter VII, “Man as Sinner,” Niebuhr says: “The Bible defines sin in 
both religious and moral terms.” Religiously “sin is man’s rebellion 
against God, his effort to usurp the place of God.”’ Morally, as anti- 
social conduct “sin is injustice” (p. 179; p. 252). “The most classical 
definition of sin in the New Testament,” he says in another place 
(p. 139), “is that of St. Paul” (Rom. 1:18-23), which is also in 
harmony with Jesus’ parable of the rich fool, which itself “stands 
squarely on this whole Biblical interpretation of sin” (p. 139; also p. 
180), all of which may be summed in this presumption: “The sin of 
man is that he seeks to make himself God” (p. 140). He agrees with 
Russell who declares, ‘““Every man would like to be like God” (p. 189). 
This idea of sin is repeated on many pages, and runs throughout the 
work from its introductory statement, “sin is occasioned precisely by 
the fact that’”’ man “pretends to be more than he is” (p. 16), to the 
end. “Sin is the self’s undue pride and exaltation” (p. 277). 


VARIETIES OF SIN. 


This general and native impulse in man to exalt himself breaks 
out in two overt forms: pride and sensuality. “All his intellectual 
and cultural pursuits become infected with the sin of pride’ (pp. 178, 
179). But sometimes this inborn defective nature of man leads him 
into an opposite sin, “not by seeking to hide his finiteness” or by 
aspiring to comprehend the world within himself, “but by seeking to 
hide his freedom and losing himself in some aspects of the world’s 
vitalities. In that case sin may be defined as sensuality instead of 
pride.’”” However, “sensuality is never the mere expression of natural 
impulse in man,” but like pride, “always betrays some aspect of his 
abortive effort to solve the problem of finiteness and freedom” 


(p. 179; cf. p. 43). 
THE SIN OF PRIDE. 


“Biblical and Christian thought has maintained with a fair degree 
of consistency that pride is more basic than sensuality, and that the 
latter is in some way, derived from the former” (p. 186). “The 
Biblical definition is strictly adhered to in that strain of Christian 
theology which manages to maintain the Biblical view-point against 
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the influence of the rational-classical view of man, in which sin tends 
to be identified with ignorance or the passions of the body” (pp. 187, 
188). To substantiate this last statement, Niebuhr quotes St. Augus- 
tine as follows: ‘What would begin this evil will but pride? What 
is the beginning of all sin? And what is pride but a perverse desire 
of height, in forsaking Him to whom the soul ought solely to 
cleave? . . . This when it likes itself too well’ (De civ. Dei., XII, 
xiii, footnote p. 186). In this assertion that pride is man’s primary 
and all-inclusive sin, Niebuhr follows the traditional view of the Orth- 
odox Church to Reformation times at least. In many of the so-called 
Protestant churches, such a doctrine would occasion much surprise ; 
and, as our author admits, it would not be accepted by many a thinker, 
who like himself pursues, in this volume, the method of confirming 
biblical truths of revealed religion by showing how human reason, 
beginning with observations, by reflection comes to the same con- 
clusions as the Bible. 

However, by some effort, all sinning, or all acts of sin, can be sub- 
sumed under this one sentiment of pride in the human heart. “The 
Biblical view,” the author says, “colors the definition of Christian 
rationalists so that when they define sin primarily as sensuality, they 
recognize, at least, that this sensuality is not merely the expression 
of a physical impulse, but represents an inordinate quality made possible 
by the freedom of the spirit” (p. 188). Having thus loosely combined 
or subordinated sensuality to pride, at their source, he next relates the 
“sin of pride” and apparently another sentiment, “‘self-love, to the 
observable behavior of men” (p. 188) under three types of pride: 
“pride of power, pride of knowledge, pride of virtue’’, “a traditional 
distinction in Christian thought” (p. 188 and footnote). Here then 
we have the main trunk of sin—pride—branching, blossoming, fruiting 
in man’s many varieties of actual sinning. 


Wat Is Tus PripE? 


In answering this question, Niebuhr says that though man is 
limited he assumes that he can gradually transcend finite limitations 
until his mind becomes identical with the universal mind. All of his 
intellectual and cultural pursuits become infected with the sin of 
pride (p. 179). But obviously, what we have here is not pride, but 
just what he says, pretention. Man “pretends that he is not limited.” 
In another place he says, “This proud pretension” is “a pride of 
power’ (p. 188). In that, man deceives himself. If he does not 
know that he pretends, but believes that he is infinite, then he is deceived. 
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His fault, for which he may be blameless, is self-deception, conceit, 
vanity, delusion, each one of which is somewhat different from pride. 
That it is not pride that clearly emerges from man’s struggle for 
mastery comes out in what Niebuhr here adds: ‘“Man’s pride and 
will-to-power disturb the harmony of creation” (p. 179). Will-to- 
power may be ambition, but that is not pride (cf. pp. 41, 42, 66). 


VARIETIES OF PRIDE. 


That there are varieties of pride Niebuhr acknowledges in dis- 
cussing Bertrand Russell's chief ‘“‘desire for power and glory” (p. 188) 
by admitting that: “Closely related to the pride that seems to rest 
upon the possession of either the ordinary or some extraordinary 
measure of human freedom and self-mastery, is the lust for power 
which has pride as its end.” “The first form of the pride of power 
is particularly characteristic of individuals and groups whose position 
in society is, or seems to be, secure’ (p. 189). This seems to be true 
pride, a very complex sentiment or attitude held toward something 
possessed and securely held. “The second form of pride of power 
‘is more obviously prompted by the sense of insecurity.” It is the sin 
of those, he says, who knowing themselves to be insecure, seek suffi- 
cient power to guarantee their security; and then he adds the very 
dubious remark “inevitably, of course, at the expense of other life’’ 
(p. 190). The first kind of pride may rise to an “arrogant sense 
of independence” and the other to a ““greedy effort to overcome the 
insecurity” felt (p. 191), the latter illustrated by the parable of the 
rich fool (Lk. 12:19-20). “The sin of inordinate self-love thus points 
to a prior sin of lack of trust in God” (p. 242). So covetousness 
becomes idolatry (Col. 3:5) as a trust in material wealth instead of 
in God. 

It seems to be obvious that in this latter kind of lust for wealth 
or power there need not be any pride. The very fact that the man 
both feels insecure, and that he also craves power keeps him from be- 
ing proud. He is and feels himself to be weak, lowly, unsafe, and he 
may be humble, submissive, timid, diffident ; and therefore, at the same 
time he longs for power, might, money or other means to make his 
position secure. In such lust for power we may find sin, but it is 
other than pride of possession which gives its possessor perfect peace 
of mind. 

“Proud pretension” (p. 188) may indeed accompany the acquisi- 
tion of such power, but it is “pretension” not the pride that is the sin. 
Even if all men do want power, that is ambition which itself may or 
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may not be sinful. In history one can easily find men who were 
ambitious for power which they purposed to use, and did use, for the 
glory of their countries and the lasting benefit of mankind. To 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, amongst the ancient Greeks, it seemed 
to be not only right, but nobly virtuous for aspirants to seek political 
power to be used. for the prosperity of the state. To wise and just 
rulers of the past like Solomon and Solon we still render a high meed 
of praise and honor, though they may have been proud of their records 
as rulers. 


THE OPPOSITES OF PRIDE. 


The opposite sentiments to pride are humility resulting in sub- 
mission, and resignation resulting in Stoic endurance. The first sen- 
timent, according to Sir James Fraser, replaced primitive man’s earli- 
est pride that impelled him to control the gods by magic and when 
that failed, to supplicate them and worship them in humility; so that 
submission is very ancient in religion and prevails in all organized 
cults.° This virtue has a practical value. Like Dickens’ Squeers’ 
method that taught a boy how to spell “horse’’ and then made him 
rub down the school-master’s nag, it is, as Nickelby unsmilingly sug- 
gested “a very useful one at any rate.’”’ It is an ecclesiastical virtue, 
like claims to miraculous powers which, as Dean Inge drily remarked, 
if omitted would eliminate much that made religion attractive to the 
laity and lucrative to the clergy. 

The truth seems to be that we have in close association three great 
classes of human actions of dubious moral value: pride, asceticism, 
and sensuality. The proud man may glory in his might; the ascete 
may be proud of his humility; and the sensualist ashamed of his ani- 
mality ; and who can say which of these three is the saint and which 
the sinner? Within the walls of his monastery the cenobite finds 
security; in his ritual his timid soul enjoys peace, and his heart gains 
repose. His life is placid, and many may adore it; but it has cost 
him his duties as citizen, husband, father, brother, friend. When 
positive goodness is measured in terms of the Kingdom of God where- 
in the greatest is he who serves most, the sensualist may rank high, the 
proud man higher, and the tortured ascetic, like John Suso, find by 
his mental break-down in his attempt to preach, that ascetic exercises 
have a show of will-worship but are of no avail against the passions of 


P "Golden Bough; cf. R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Relig. 2 ed., 1914, Ch. VII, 
The Birth of Humility.” 
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the flesh. So we must suspend judgment here, as we must on all cases 
of so-called sinning (Mt. 7:1, 2), and leave the decision to Him to 


whom all power is given. 
THE ORIGIN OF SINNING IN MEN. 


Having shown that the doctrine that the proud man is therein not 
always a sinner, and that all men who are not proud are not therefore 
sinners, is not invulnerable—venerable as this doctrine has been made 
by centuries of loyal devotees to it—we now turn to another question: 
Why, how, and when did a man begin to sin? Before proceeding 
with the answer we venture to make a few clarifying suggestions. 
First, we are not here trying to explain the origin of the abstract idea 
“sin,” which arises in men’s minds in the same way, presumably, as 
other abstract ideas arise. Secondly, we must recall that the origin of 
anything never lies within the thing considered—as an oak tree arises 
from an acorn, and the steam-engine from an idea, both origins very 
different from the things originating from them. Hence, we must 
look for the origin of sin in something other than the first sinner’s 
sin, as Niebuhr clearly notes. Adam’s first sin was not “original 
sin” but the beginning of human sinning. Thirdly, whether the first 
man’s first sinful act has anything to do with his offsprings’ sinning 
remains a most difficult problem. 

In reality, we have before us here two entirely separable problems. 
One concerns the beginning of sinning in the race; the other, the 
beginning of sinning in any man’s own experience (Rom. 7). Accord- 
ing to the traditional doctrine of sin, guilt, and punishment, each man’s 
later sinning comes from Adam’s sin. Between these two the connec- 
tion is as tenuous as gravitation, which Einstein rejects, between the 
earth and the moon. Next, the connection is not a clear teaching of the 
Bible. St. Paul’s incidental remark, “Wherefore, as by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed on to all 
men, for all have sinned” (Rom. 5:12), yields a multitude of inter- 
pretations; but from the passage it is clear that men do not now die 
for Adam’s sin, but for their own. Then, too, such a doctrine offends 
biology which teaches, except in the Lamarkian school, that no traits 
acquired by the parent in his life-time, are passed on by heredity to 
his offspring. Adam’s original nature was sinless. That, by heredity, 


*For a study of pride as a sentiment, see William McDougall, Outlines of Social 
Psychology, \st ed., 1908; and Alexander F. Shand, Foundations of Character, 1914: 
William James, The Sentiment of Rationality, 1879; article, “Sentiments,” HERE, all 
showing that a sentiment is much more than emotion, consisting as it does of an 
emotional intellectual and volitional component in a fairly stable unit of consciousness. 
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could pass on to his offspring. His “fallen” nature was acquired ; 
that, by heredity, was not passed on to his children (Ez. 18:3). Fur- 
ther, if indeed in spite of Scripture and science, men today commit 
their sins because of a trait, disposition, or character inherited from 
Adam, then of course, they are no more morally responsible than 
moral-imbeciles whom we could not, without outraging every sense 
of human justice, punish for their deeds against society, much less 
assume that they know and understand the nature of sin against God, 
which has baffled the keenest thinkers of all ages. 

It is the last consideration that our author deals with in his Chap- 
ter IX, “Original Sin and Man’s Responsibility.” Since he accepts 
the Augustinian view, emphasized in Luther’s doctrine of inherited 
depravity, he faces the problem of the “inevitability” but not the “neces- 
sity” of sin (pp. 241-2). “The Pauline doctrine, as elaborated by 
Augustine and the Reformers, insists . . . that the will of man is en- 
slaved, to sin. . . . It may be free, declares Augustine, only it is not 
free to do good” (p. 243). Luther says “free-will is prostrate” (p. 
244). Calvin (p. 262) is a deadly predestinarian and a total depravist 
Paschal’s words are, “Certainly nothing offends us more than this 
doctrine; and yet without this mystery, the most incomprehensible of 
all, we are incomprehensible ourselves” (footnote p. 243, Pensés, 434). 

Paschal, the mathematico-theologue without knowing it, gives the 
key to the mystery. We try to comprehend ourselves; so this baffling 
problem grows out of another problem: What is man? Thus we 
make our own bewilderment, as the Trinitarians do when they count 
separate persons by dividing them, vesting individuality in human 
bodies, and then apply the same method to the Pure Spirits of the 
Divine Trinity, insisting that three are one and one three—a problem 
manufactured by the human error of counting spirits, as the Cap- 
padocian fathers and others have pointed out. So, “inherited nature 
that is defective morally,” is a man-made idea. In it we, like a fly 
in a spider web, become entangled by our own heedlessness, and if 
we remain there struggling, we will be metamorphosed into the de- 
hydrated theologues that meditation upon such man-made mysteries 
will make us. The story of the making of this enigma is an interest- 
ing one treated on pp. 245 ff. 

This specific problem lies imbedded in the larger one of evil in 
a world created and maintained by a God who, we assert, is omnipotent, 
omniscient and all-good. But, viewing only small fragments of this 
world which is an organic whole, we seem to find what we call evil, 
both moral and amoral. In truth, we can judge neither. For moral 
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evil, or sin, distinguished from social and anti-social conduct judged 
by our courts and punished by officials is a private, personal matter 
depending upon the hidden motives and purposes known only to the 
agent. We, the agents, knowing these internal constituents, of a 
moral act, may judge ourselves (I Cor. 4:3, 4). Others cannot judge 
us (Mt. 7:1). Finally, God alone can render ultimate and absolute 
judgment (I Cor. 4:4). As for the existence of evil in the form of 
pain and sorrow in the world, we cannot pronounce them bad. For 
they vary their nature with time and place. Only when we can com- 
prehend the whole universe, and know its details, can we, like the 
Creator judge it fairly (Gen. I). 


THE BEGINNING OF SIN IN THE INDIVIDUAL MAN. 


Leaving the problem of so-called original sin and its descent, and 
the necessity of men’s sinning and their guilty responsibility, along 
with evil in the world, unsolved, we now turn to the psychological 
description of the antecedents and the development of a sinful act in 
the individual sinner. The author’s theory is most interesting, both 
for its psychological analysis and for its ethical and theological 
significance. 

The theory is mentioned in many places in the work but is suc- 
cinctly treated first, in section II, “Temptation and Sin,” pp. 179 ff, 
and more briefly in section IV on “Temptation and Inevitability of 
Sin,” p. 251, in Ch. VII, “Man as Sinner,” and in Ch, [X, “Original 
Sin and Man’s Responsibility.” Since sinning is the purposive, volun- 
tary act of a self-conscious person moved by some desire the problem is 
a psychological one. “The full complexity of the psychological facts 
which validate the doctrine of original sin must be analyzed” because 
“the temptation to sin lies . . . in the human situation itself’’ (p. 251); 
and also because as we just said above, a sinful act involves the whole 
person. More specifically defined, “the temptation thus lies in his 
situation of finiteness and freedom” (p. 181). “In short, man, being 
both free and bound, both limited and limitless, is anxious. . . . Anx- 
iety is the internal precondition of sin” (p. 182), as Kierkegaard 
agrees, “Anxiety is the psychological condition which precedes sin. It 
is near, so fearfully near to sin, and yet not the explanation of sin.” 

More specifically then, sin runs the gamut of human intellect, 
emotions, and will, not each one separately, but altogether in the unity 
of a person. But for the purposes of our study we may discriminate 
where we cannot separate by fixing our attention first on one, then on 
another, and then on the third of the three phases of this organic 
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activity known as a sinful act. We will begin as Niebuhr does with 
man’s realization of his own actual condition. “The determinating 
factor,” he says, quoting Kierkegaard again, “in the self is conscious- 
ness, i. e. self consciousness . . . the self is the synthesis of the limited 
and unlimited” (p. 171). In the psychological language of fact, a 
man finds that he knows and knows that he himself knows and what 
he knows; but how much he can know, or do, he has never yet found 
out. “Man is anxious not only because his life is limited and depend- 
ent, and yet not so limited that he does not know his limitations. He 
is also anxious because he does not know the limits of his possibili- 
ties” (p. 183). 

In this situation, men undertake to escape worry and find peace, 
in three ways as we have indicated above: Some build up machines, 
societies and systems of thought upon which they rely for safety of 
life and limb and security of condition; some drown their cares in the 
flowing bowl, or in some other form of sensuality; and some retreat 
to asylums and monasteries. The first step toward sin is emotion in 
the form of anxiety or strain; the next is intellectual, the planning of 
a way to escape; the third, is volitional, the decision and practice of 
trusting these man-made devices to insure human security and peace 
of mind. Only when this decision of the will is made does sin arise; 
for as St. Augustine and Immanuel Kant as well as many modern 
ethical thinkers say, not until the arch made of desire on one side, 
and intellect on the other, are joined together -by the keystone of de- 
cision does the partial act become a sinful act. 

So Niebuhr quotes Luther’s Treatise of Christian Liberty, saying : 
“The wise man has said: The beginning of all sin is to depart from 
God and not trust him . . .” (p. 183, footnote). The anxious man 
“falls into pride when he seeks to raise his contingent existence to 
unconditioned significance; he falls into sensuality when he seeks to 
escape from unlimited possibilities of freedom’ by losing himself in 
some form of forgetfulness; for, as Byron wrote, “There is naught, 
no doubt, so much the spirit stills, as rum and good religion”. To 
drown sorrow in the flowing bowl, to forget the canker of ambition 
in a plunge into dissipation—such tragic examples of ruin claim so 
much of our attention that we overlook the other equally sinful forms 
of mistrust of God manifested in the millions of moderns who have 
taken an equally sinful course in building up new barns and stuffing 
them to the limit with material substitutes for faith in the Providence 
of God (Lk. 12:13-21), only to find that what they hoped would be 
the means of peace turns out to be the source of new worries. How 
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hardly shall the man who trusts in riches enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven (Mk. 10:24) which is righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit (Rom. 14:17). 

But beyond this mistrust of God and trust in material things, 
which is idolatry, another stage of prideful sinning rises. It is the 
kind described so vividly and with such insight into human nature in 
Genesis, third chapter, displayed in the tragic episode of Adam’s dis- 
obedience. Man feels he is distinctly limited. He is therefore 
“Tempted to . . . transcend the limits God has set for him. The 
temptation thus lies in his (Adam’s) situation of finiteness and free- 
dom,” and the sin originates in something other than man, “a devil, 
a principle or force antecedent to any evil human action. Before man 
fell the devil fell,” for he was according to Is. 14:12, 13, 15 and Slav- 
onic Enoch, an angel who “conceived an impossible thought, to place 
his throne higher than the clouds above the earth that he might become 
equal in rank with (God’s) my power” (II Enoch xxix, 4). For 
which conception and decision Milton supplies the motive in Lucifer’s 
ambition which made him rather reign in hell than serve in heaven. 
He is the origin of sin in the race, beginning in one man, but originat- 
ing outside of him, in his misuse of his environment to make himself 
equal to God. To this ambition Niebuhr traces man’s “fall” or the 
first sin (p. 180). 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS IN MEN. 


We have followed a prominent thread through this work to the 
origin of sin in normal human nature, itself not sinful. The source of 
sin is man’s anxiety about his unsatisfactory condition. That, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, leads man to sin. But parallel with this prominent 
thread in this work, runs another more subdued and obscured, but just 
as important as the one that traces sin to its source. For man, as it 
were, has two natures. “The occasion for his temptation lies in the 
two facts, his greatness and his weakness, his unlimited and his limited 
knowledge, taken together. Man is both strong and weak, both bound 
and free, both blind and far-seeing. He stands at the juncture of 
nature and spirit; and is involved in both freedom and necessity” 
(p. 181). This duplex nature produces anxiety, and anxiety as we 
have seen, leads to distrust in God and to trust in man’s own works 
calculated to make him secure, to give him peace. 

But, to this same anxiety are also traceable another huge range 
of activities. “Man is anxious, not only because his life is limited and 
dependent, and yet not so limited that he does not know his limitations” 
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but “also because he does not know the limits of his possibilities. He 
can do nothing and regard it perfectly done, because higher possibili- 
ties are revealed in each achievement. All human actions seem to stand 
under seeming limitless possibilities . . . There is therefore no limit 
of achievement in any sphere of activity in which human history can 
rest with equanimity” (p. 183). ‘Anxiety about perfection and about 
security are thus inexorably bound together in human actions, and 
the errors which are made in the search for perfection are never due 
merely to the ignorance of . . . the limits of conditioned values”’ 
(p. 185). 

Here we have, coming from the same anxiety both a temptation 
to sin and a drive toward perfection. Very appropriately Heidegger 
is quoted here: “The perfection of man, his becoming what in his 
freedom he can become according to his ultimate possibility, is a capa- 
city of care or anxiety (Sorge). But just as basically care (Sorge, 
cura) points to his being at the mercy of an anxious world.” (Sein 
und Zeit, p. 199, footnote, p. 184). Out of the same source in human 
nature come the impulse both to sin and to perfection. But the first 
turns backward to some “original sin,’ while the second looks forward 
toward the realization of an ideal. One mourns over man’s perfection 
as something given and lost, the other longs for the image of God 
with hope and faith that it will be progressively restored (II Cor. 
3:18). This is the “justitia originalis, or original perfection” (p. 276) 
with which the lectures close. It presents an entirely different side of 
man’s nature. Its presence and operation in human activities make it 
necessary for us to restudy man’s nature, and to realize that the doc- 
trine that he has inherited a sinful nature which accounts for his 
whole life, is far too simple. Man is most complex, and within him 
are two selves, the actual and the ideal—the latter always striving to 
transform the former into its vision. 

Just as the author seeks to explain sins of men by “original sin”, 
so also he explains the equally obvious fact that men are also morally 
good, by an original goodness in him. For, as Paschal says, “The 
greatness of man is so evident that it is proved even by his wretched- 
ness” (p. 265). Just as in the Bible two estimates of man run side 
by side, so in secular thought two parallel but opposite judgments 
thread their way. “Man is a name of honor for a king” cries one; 
and serious Shakespeare rhapsodizes, “What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! in form and moving 
how express and admirable, in action how like an angel! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals!” 
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Milton’s description of the first pair, “Two of far nobler shape, erect 
and tall,” reveals the ideal of man projected backward upon the 


golden age. 
But a range of contrary ideas of man runs through literature. 


Byron’s biting arraignment is typical of these: 
“Oh man! thou feeble tenant on hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 


Who knows thee well, must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 


By nature vile, ennobled but by name, . 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush with shame!”’ 
Even kindly and balanced Sir Walter Scott has this to say: 


“Man, only, mars kind nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man.” 


With which the hymn-writer Heber agrees in the famous lines— 


“Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


But with many, as Pope bitterly remarks, the human creature is clay 
and iron— 


“Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.”’ 


Even bilious Byron, anticipating “nothing but the worm, the canker 
and the grief,” can see some good in this earth-born creature. 
“But we, who name ourselves its sovereign, we, 


Half dust, half-deity, alike unfit, 
To sink or soar.” 


So the poets leave man in dubious position, half good, half bad,— 
“Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
In doubt to deem himself a man or beast.” 

From Markham’s poor, middle-grade imbecile, born so and not made 


so, and so blameless but not faultless, who “leans upon his hoe and 
looks upon the ground” we turn to the “face turned from the clod,” 


and with Ovid declare,— 
“Man looks aloft, and with uplifted eyes, 
Beholds his own hereditary skies.” 


The impression that St. Paul condemns the human race to an 
inherited moral corruption, arises, like the same impression gained 
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from a too superficial reading of the Old Testament prophets, from 
universalizing the Apostle’s special message to a special people at a 
special time. His picture of the Roman degradation in his day, Ro- 
mans, I, 2, 3—-and especially from that vivid thumb-nail biographical 
sketch universalized, Romans 7—by a strange perversity of exegesis, 
applied frequently to a Christian, together with his difficult and often 
misinterpreted doctrine of the flesh (sarx), with his categories of the 
lust thereof, obscure their exceptional character and small scope limited 
to pagans, and only to some of them. Even Romans 1-3, whose ora- 
torical style and purpose piles Ossa on Pelion, ends with the mild, 
yet truthful, anticlimax, “for all have sinned and fall short of the 
glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). It is a marvelously mild indictment of 
the human race! Even then, with at least a dozen meanings of sin 
indicated by as many words in the Bible, we may well ask what sin 
means here? It seems to be merely a lack of perfection, an incomplete- 
ness, lacking wholeness, holiness. 

That the picture drawn of contemporary Romans by the Apostle 
does not necessarily carry with it any theory of total, inherited deprav- 
ity, is indicated by Horace, with his “Human Discontent”, “Avarice”’, 
and other satires on human weakness, and the somewhat younger 
Juvenal who paints a lurid picture of Roman vice, summarizing multi- 
farious wickednesses with the charge: 


“Nothing is left, nothing for future times, 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes, 
Vice has attained its zenith . . 


—its zenith of power, its nadir of degradation. Yet these penetrative 
geniuses in character-analysis find no rational impulse to explain their 
countrymen’s immoral estate by connecting it with some ancestor by 
heredity. This fact, taken with the equally powerful fact that the 
philosophic Greeks, eventually devoted to ethical reflections of the 
highest order, do not find in the general and universal view of mankind 
any hint of a past, perfect man fallen away, but only the forward- 
looking hope of a Sage offers negative evidence to prove that the 
doctrine of the fall and the biological consequences of it is a specialized 
doctrine applying, as we said above, not to the race, but to only special 
groups of people at special times. 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE NATURAL MAN. 


Men, looked at squarely and individually, are sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, a mixture of evil and good, which prevents us from 
making Satans of them. The best we can do with the worst man is to 
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make him a devil who believes and trembles. He is not a “god in 
ruins,” nor totally depraved as Luther taught, building up his doctrine 
from the specialized jeremiads of some of the Old Testament prophets, 
from a distorted over-emphasis of a part of St. Paul’s teaching, from 
Augustine’s ecclesiastically biassed anti-Pelagianism, well-supported by 
Calvin and some of the other 16th century reformers, and later-day 
popular evangelists.*® So this cloud, originally no larger than a man’s 
hand, expanded itself till it hid in ominous darkness all of man’s 
better qualities. 

To unbiased eyes, man’s native righteousness is also clearly visible. 
A long line of moral heroes testify to his pre-Christian holiness. 
Enoch, Noah, Lot in Sodom, Joseph remaining pure in Egypt, Job, 
the saint sorely tried, Ruth, the pagan Moabitess—and what shall I 
more say? for time will fail me, and space run out, if I tell of the 
whole cloud of witnesses to man’s, native goodness (Heb. 11; 12:1). 
Then beside this more or less muddied water, we have the clear-flowing 
stream of Greek thought that insisted with Socrates, whose virtue 
nobody can impugn, that “no man voluntarily pursues evil or what he 
thinks to be evil,” but always seeks his own apparent good (Plato, 
Protagoras), with its echo in modern Bradley, “‘A purely evil self is 
a sheer impossibility . . . to hate good is to hate oneself, and no man 
can hate himself altogether,””** a sentiment with which St. Paul agrees 
(Eph. 5:28), and which Jesus makes the basis of his Christian ethics 
(Mk. 12:33), and which we can define and condemn as self-love or 
honor as self-respect as a Kantian motive for moral action based finally 
upon our absolutely fundamental and necessary self-identity, upon 
which we build a sentiment of rationality and of morality which God 
Himself, if He is a rational Person, cannot evade. 


THE Mora Man. 


It is upon Niebuhr’s often-affirmed unity of personality, upon 
man’s essential and inherent self-identity, and upon his naturally 
formed sentiment of rationality, that we build the natural man’s 
morality. His self-identity, whose preciousness becomes known when 
men go insane and contradict themselves grievously, or break into 
terrifying double and multiple personalities with complete amnesia be- 
tween selves, is the absolute sine qua non of human personality, of 
righteousness and of moral responsibility, a continuity of man’s active 


*Etienne Gilson, Christianity and Philosophy, 1938, tr. Ralph McDonald, p. 38. 
“Ethical Studies, 1878, p. 273; quoted by Joseph A. Leighton, The Individual and 
Society, 1929, p. 182. 
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nature without which no human society could endure throughout any 
appreciable time. This is what a man respects in himself more than 
anything else in this world. 

From this sentiment of self-respect flows the sentiment of ration- 
ality, which in its ultimate analysis shows itself to be the desire for 
maximum unity, or Aristotle’s Truth, or identity of ideas, and in its 
practical application, show itself to be, as Kant taught, a “regulative 
principle,” or a drive that forces thinkers onward always toward one- 
ness or unity. How closely it is connected with self-respect, or self- 
identity, is indicated by the fact that, unless he is a victim of caprice, 
or insanity, no man changes without a sufficient reason for changing ; 
and if he is really rational, and is driven onward by the regulative force 
of the sentiment of rationality, or reason, he formulates by imagina- 
tion the idea of a supreme purpose for his life, and to that he clings 
through the thick and thin of all changing circumstances, internal and 
external. Such a man is integrated, a whole, symbolized, not so 
much by a tall pole, as a church spire; or better, by a living, growing 
ever-green tree whose tip is man’s purpose, whose circumference sym- 
bolizes his emotions, and whose body stands for his behavior—all 
united, all in accord, all forming an organic whole. This is the natural 
man, integrated by his own native gifts and his own observation and 
reflection on himself. 


THE CHRISTIAN MAN, THE NEw MAN. 


Such a view of the natural man, born disintegrated, with appetites, 
instincts, desires, sentiments, battling with his environment, and with 
his own long-view aspirations for ideals, and also in constantly arising 
conflicts with temptations to do what he knows will not bring him his 
desired end—this man fits into the framework of Christianity which 
comes to such a man (Rom. 7) with a Gospel, a Good News of con- 
version, of integration, of wholeness, of holiness.’* 

For it sets visibly before such a disintegrated personality, the 
image of Jesus Christ as he is depicted in the Gospels, the God-Man, 
the man who never betrayed, under the most awful external circum- 
stances, any disintegration of his invincible personal unity founded 
upon his Oneness with God, the creator and maintainer of such cir- 
cumstances. For the ordinary man as Prof. McGiffert has pointed 
out, this concrete example of the historic Person is what makes Chris- 





; “For studies in conversion see E. B. Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, 1899; 
William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902; A. Holmes, Mind of St. Paul, 
1929, Macmillan Co. 
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tianity so powerful and enduring amongst the common people who 
heard him gladly. 

But, next, this God-Man presents also an Ideal to all men. His 
promise or command (Mt. 5:48), to be morally perfect as your Father 
in heaven (the realm of the perfects) is an Ideal forever approachable 
but never reachable. Ideals, far from being mere visions in imagina- 
tion, are the only realities, the end-terms, the limits of a series, nou- 
mena, products of pure réason cleansed of all sensuousness, the most 
practical inspirers and guides of men in religion, philosophy, science 
(with its mechanical ideal), art, fine and industrial, and morality. 
Such ideals are derived from experience, and their laws of approach- 
ment from the same, even as from the series 2, 4,6 . . . we discern 
that the final term is infinity, and the law of approaching it commands 
us to add 2 to the latest sum—a step we can always take. In this sense, 
an ideal in the desire to manufacture a perfect automobile chooses the 
site, erects the buildings, invents the tools, inspires and directs every 
movement of every worker down to the humblest detail. In fact, it is 
the only real factor in the enterprise, without which the rest would 
soon disintegrate into nothingness. 


THE CHRISTIAN MAN oR NEw MAN. 


To the natural man, torn inwardly by the perpetual clash of his 
appetites with his rational purposes, so vividly pictured in Romans 7, 
the Gospel comes with its saving power operative through an Ideal 
(Rom. 7:24, 25). His adoption of a supreme purpose for himself 
constitutes his conversion, or “re-birth.”” From a disintegrated and 
incohate congeries of discordant elements, the natural man changes into 
a unified, integrated whole by his adoption of a supreme purpose to 
which all subsidiary purposes conform, with which no emotions con- 
flict, and which all actions serve. 

Such a converted man sets before himself the image of Jesus 
Christ depicted in the Gospels, the Man who never betrayed, under the 
strain of the most awful temptations and sufferings, any serious dis- 
ruption of his invincible personal identity founded upon his supreme 
purpose to serve the God who was, for him, the controller of such cir- 
cumstances (Jno. 19:11, cf. Rom. 13:1). Such a unified self is the 
ideal of every rational man. That ideal, embodied in the historic 
Christ, as Prof. McGiffert has remarked, is what makes Christianity 
so attractive both to the masses drawn by the concrete and human, 
and to the thinkers held by the rational unity of the system. Its con- 
creteness satisfies the practical man; its logical coherence satisfies the 
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thinker’s highly developed sentiment of rationality, or desire for maxi- 
mum unity, or truth. 


The ideal thus bodied forth in the historic Christ is nothing less 
than the moral perfection of God (Mt. 5:48). Such an ideal, far from 
being a mere vision in imagination alone, is a living, dynamic reality, 
a noumenon, an idea of pure reason cleansed of all sensuous material. 
According to Hegelians,** it works always in every Christian. By 
thus working, the original revelation in Christ realizes itself and con- 
firms itself to us. For we derive some ideals from experience, anal- 
ogously to our perception that the end-term of the series 2, 4,6. . . is 
infinity. For these three figures give us both the idea of end-term and 
also the law of approaching it forever without ever reaching it. So 
this ideal of moral perfection, visible in Christ, like all ideals is most 
practical in that it both inspires and guides; and while we can never 
realize it here on earth, we can nevertheless always take the next step 
toward it, even as an automobile manufacturer aiming at an impossible, 
perfect machine, can always make a new model more nearly realizing 
his ideal. 

In the life we have depicted for the enlightened Christian there 
can be no failure, in the sense that he can even possibly fail. For, first, 
his ideal is not like happiness or material prosperity, which are depend- 
ent upon circumstances over which the seeker has no control. Secondly, 
it is not the arrival at a goal that is the essential achievement, but the 
progress toward an ideal always being realized in each and every de- 
cision of the moral man’s will to act morally. Thirdly, as Sir Henry 
Jones so illuminatingly said, “Morality is a process that always 
achieves.” The ideal is in a man, not “some far off divine event to- 
ward which the whole creation moves,’ as Tennyson put it; but as 
Jones said it is “the deeper reality”; and “that which takes place [in 
a developing moral man] is its working . . . it is what it does,” so 
that an act is morally good only “insofar as it affects the character of 
the doer, makes him a better man.’’ What his body does is social or 
antisocial conduct, amenable to the judgment and laws of his fellow- 
men (I Cor. 4:3, 4). Fourthly, such a man is bound to succeed in his 
life because he can win easy victories, and he can overcome obstacles, 
and more, since he is not an Epicurean hedonist, nor even a resigned 
and apathetic Stoic, he can work the miracle of transforming the cause 
of any defeat into the means of victory. The victories of the van- 





nit Henry Jones, A Faith that Enquires, 1922, p. 145, and in other places. 
A Faith that Enquires, 1922, Ch. X., p. 118; p. 133. 
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quished appear in Jesus’ invincible faith. “If I be lifted up, . . . I will 
draw all men unto myself (Jno. 12:32); and in St. Paul’s triumphant 
cry, “When I am weak then am I strong’’ (II Cor. 12:8-12). Tenny- 
son expresses the same invulnerability in his well-known lines : 


“T count it true with him who sings, 
In one clear note in divers tones, 
That we may rise on stepping-stones, 
Of our dead selves to higher things’, 


a lesson he learned through the agony of a great loss. 

The Christian then enjoys peace, but not the peace of privation, 
poverty or passivity, but the peace of mind that comes from knowing 
he can never fail, but will always, under all circumstances, by his own 
willing, make unintermittent progress toward his supreme purpose in 
life. For that progress he makes use of everything (Col. 3:17). De- 
voted as he is to this enterprise, he cannot will to digress from the 
path that leads to it. Anxiety, sin, worry and care have disappeared 
out of his consciousness (Phil. 3:13). 


This view of the Christian man, as we have said above, is, we 
believe, imbedded in the work under review. But it is obscured by 
the author’s emphasis upon sin. That emphasis may have its own pur- 
pose. But, from the fact that the lecturer begins by defining the 
Christian man, he ought then, instead of placing him in a world with 
the unconverted, where, as he himself admits, the Christian is often 
overborne, to have placed his Christian man where he belongs. That 
place is in the Church of Christ, the society that labors both to convert 
individuals, and also to promote and extend on earth the Kingdom of 
God, a social ideal of government which, as rational men must slowly 
but surely realize, is the only society for them to live in in peace and 
prosperity. After defining the Christian man, Niebuhr seems to place 
him in worldly societies, economic movements, secular. governments, 
not merely as being in them but not of them, but as a member of them 
in good standing. Out of such a mingling of men with conflicting 
life-aims, no peace for the individual and no peace for the society 
seems possible to come. 


It is with regret that we lay this volume down. It is so amazingly 
rich in erudition, in the sweep and scope of its material, carrying the 
reader along with dramatic power from episode to episode in a series 
of events that throb always with vitality and concreteness. The style 
is full of passionate vehemence, very unlike the usual theological or 
philosophical treatise. Perhaps it is the author’s passion for a cause 
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that leads him to draw his ideas from a portion of the Bible, from 
St. Paul, and from the Augustinian-Lutheran emphasis upon man as 
a sinner, and neglect, comparatively, the Synpotic Gospels, and Jesus’ 
emphasis upon his Kingdom, his ready forgiveness of confessed and 
contrite sinners. These omissions by no means lessen the impassioned 
and dramatic spirit of the author who stands before us in the pulpit 
instead of in the quiet study. We shall look for the next volume 
with eager anticipation. 








A STATEMENT OF FAITH 
By 
W. A. Fire, A. B. 


“Be ready always to give answer to every one that asketh you a reason concerning 
the hope that is within you, with meekness and fear.” I. Peter. 3:15. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Is an undenominational, nonsectarian church based on the pattern 
of the New Testament Church. 

The PLEA—the unity of all believers in Christ. John 17 :20-23. 

The PLAN—the restoration of the New Testament Church in 
name, creed, ordinances and life. Jude 3. 

The PurrosE—the evangelization of the world. Matt. 28:18-20, 
Mark 16:15-16, Luke 24:46-47. John 20:21-23 and Acts 1:8. 

Our NAME—as individuals, christians; as churches, Churches of 
Christ. We are frequently known as Christian Churches or the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. We are not the only christians but christians only. 
Rom. 16:16, Acts 11:26. 

Our Morive—Love. “The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
II Cor. 5:14. “A new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another; even as I have loved you, that you also may love one 
another. By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one for another.” John 13 :34-35. “We know that we have 
passed out of death unto life, because we love the brethren.” I John 3:14. 

Our Hore anp ASSURANCE—ETERNAL LiFe. “For we know that 
if our earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
a3 (oe.-§ 21. 

We believe in and preach the New Testament PLAN oF SALVA- 
TION—FaiTH in Christ as the Son of God who died for: us, REPENT- 
ANCE Of one’s sins, CONFESSION of one’s faith in Christ before men, 
and Christian Baptism, the burial in water of the penitent believer for 
the remission of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

We observe the Lorp’s Supper on the first day of the week in 
harmony with apostolic precedent. ‘Upon the first day of the week 
the disciples came together to break bread.’ Acts 20:7. Our Lord 
said, “Do this in remembrance of me.” Luke 22:19. Paul said, “For 
as oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death till he come.” I Cor. 11:26. 

Our Ru_e—the Brs.e as the inspired Word of God, and espe- 
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cially the New Testament as our authority in matters of faith and 
practice. 

Our Liperty 1n Curist—‘‘If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” John 8:36. “Where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty.” II Cor. 3:17. “For freedom did Christ set us free: 
me stand fast therefore, and be not again entangled in a yoke of bondage.” 
Gal. 5:1. “For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use not 
your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be ser- 


tern vants one of another.” Gal. 5:13. ‘Take heed lest your liberty become 
a stumbling block.” I Cor. 8:9. “As free and not using your freedom 
23. for a cloak of wickedness, but as servants of God.” I Peter 2:16. We 
1 in are bound only where Christ has bound us, and free where Christ has 
made us free. Hence “We are under law to Christ.”’ I Cor. 9:21. Such 
-20, freedom affords us not only personal liberty in Christ, but independ- 
ence in the ministry and autonomy in the local church in methods, 
s of polity and policy. 
Dis- 
* * * 


If all followers of Christ would believe and practice the above, it 
would answer his prayer for the unity of his church recorded in John 17. 
In presenting the above Statement of Faith, the writer eschews 


love all effort to present a creed, which, of course, the Brotherhood of the 
one Disciples of Christ have, in their more than one hundred years history, 
f ye sought to avoid. One of our early slogans was that if “a creed con- 





tains more than the Bible it contains too much, if it contains less than 





lave ° ° ° ° ep ° a <4 
w the Bible it contains too little, and if it contains the same it is not 
i needed.”’ With this slogan the writer is in hearty accord. 
that There are two reasons why this statement of faith is offered at 
ling this time. The first is that those who do not know our position as 
ns.” a church, and many of our own members do not, may have a simple, 
concise, clear statement of those fundamental things believed in and 
ron practiced among us. One of our students here at Christian Normal 
iit Institute, Denver Sizemore, asked the writer for a simple statement of 
lel our faith which he could use on a calling card. Together they worked 
nen, out such a statement, which has since been enlarged to the above. 
for However, a second reason is that the writer has felt for some 
time that our Brotherhood should have a statement of general points 
bi of agreements held by all of us as a basis of our own unity. Ever 
since President F. D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill met in mid- 
veek Atlantic and worked out their eight points of agreement for the Allied 
ord Nations the writer has felt that a similar statement of unity for our 
For church should be offered. 
rd’s Many of us have been sensing for some time another coming 
cleavage in our communion, and conditions which, if allowed to con- 
‘aia tinue, will result in another division. The writer would like to see 


such a cleavage averted, if possible. It was a cause of great chagrin 
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and humiliation to many of us that a Church which had set out orig- 
inally to plead for Christian Union should ever have divided on the 
music question. Efforts are now being made to heal that division, 
and certainly all the irenic spirits in both divisions feel that it ought 
never have happened in the first place, and that if it is possible again to 
bring about unity in our ranks it ought to be done. However, when 
once a division is made, it is not easy to bring back union again. Divi- 
sions are easier to prevent or to make than they are to heal. If, 
therefore, another prospective division among us can be prevented, 
should we not work toward that end? 

The writer believes that a consistent following by all sections of 
our Brotherhood of the above statement, and especially that part of 
it which refers to “Our Liberty in Christ,” would prevent another 
division among us. Surely some of the implications of this liberty 
mean that we are free to worship with or without musical instruments, 
to support either organized or independent missions, to promote and 
attend all conventions that advance Kingdom interests, ete. 

The writer claims no special originality for this statement of our 
faith. He has submitted it to several ministers and laymen who have 
suggested changes that have been made. Among those who have read 
the statement and offered suggestions are Dean Fred. D. Kershner of 
the College of Religion of Butler University and other members of 
that faculty, including Dr. A. E. Cory, Professor Bruce Kershner, and 
Professor D. E. Walker. He could wish that either this or some 
similar statement of our faith could be agreed upon by the various 
shades of belief represented among us that we as a Church might 
present a united front in these tragic times, when, if ever, the Church 
of Christ, should be united and harmonious, if we are to meet the evil 
forces that threaten the destruction of both the church and society. 


[The editors of SHANE have had rather an extensive correspond- 
ence with Professor Fite, concerning the above “‘Statement of Faith,” 
which as Mr. Fite states he submitted to a number of the Butler faculty 
in order to secure their impressions as to its value. Obviously, there 
are two things involved in a matter of this kind. The first is an appro- 
val of the thought content of the document, and the second is whether 
any statement of this type ought to be used or circulated among the 
churches. It should be said for all the members of the faculty who 
read Mr. Fite’s paper that they considered only the first feature men- 
tioned above. The second consideration, however, is in many respects 
the more important of the two. The starting point of most human 
creeds was in just such “statements of faith’? made by devout Chris- 
tians who wrote them and then secured other signatures to them. Of 
course, individual confessions of faith may be made at any time, and 
so long as they are not regarded as tests of fellowship they do not 
possess a creedal character. The temptation, however, is to make them 
tests and if they are to have very much influence this is precisely what 
has to be done. We do not think that Mr. Fite fully appreciated this sit- 
uation when he prepared his statement. We have felt it advisable to call 
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attention to the matter, however, not only because we think it should be 
considered in connection with the publication of a paper of this kind, but 
because the members of the faculty to whom Professor Fite refers de- 
sire that a statement of this character should be made—Tue Eprrors. ] 











BUTLER’S NEW SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
New Buitpinc Now 1n USE 


[The Hancock Democrat, published at Greenfield, Indiana, for February 26, 1942, 
gives almost a full page to a write-up of the opening of the School of Religion building, 
together with pictures of the building, of Mr. Hilton U. Brown, president of the 
Board of Directors, Mr. William G. Irwin, the chairman of the building committee, 
Mr. John W. Atherton, the executive and financial secretary of Butler University, and 
the Dean of the School, Frederick D. Kershner. There have been a great many write- 
ups of the new building, but certainly none more complimentary than this, especially 
in view of the fact that it was published in a secular newspaper. ] 


NLY A FEW days ago the new building of the School of 
Religion of Butler University was opened with modest cere- 
monies, classes were held in the rooms and the new plant was 

formally opened. Since this new edifice has been planned and talked 
about for so many years and since there are so many Butler alumni 
living in Greenfield and Hancock county, we feel that a brief descrip- 
tion of the building, something about the men who made it possible and 
the addition to the university will be of interest to our readers. 

For a great many years Butler has had a College of Religion for 
the training of young ministers. To the older alumni this reminder 
will be associated with Dr. Jabez Hall who headed this department for 
so many years and who was loved by a great many students, not only 
in his own department but in the College of Liberal Arts as well. 

The department of Religion grew, as the years passed, until its im- 
portance prompted the board of directors to establish a College of 
Religion. This college had been housed in one wing of Jordan Hall 
until the opening of the second semester a few days ago, when it was 
moved into the new building. 

The remarkable growth of the College of Religion has been due 
largely to the good fortune of the university in procuring a man of 
remarkable talents, Dr. Frederick D. Kershner, to head the school. 
Dean Kershner has held this important post for the past 15 years and 
has developed it from a small college to one which has national import- 
ance and standing. He is one of the great religious scholars and 
leaders in the United States, a man of remarkable executive ability. 
The years he has been at the head of the College of Religion he has 
grouped about him a most capable and scholarly faculty. Dean Kersh- 
ner is the author of a great many books, and he is called upon to 
address great gatherings of scholastic and religious groups all over 
the country. He is one of the most popular men at Butler and is 
beloved by thousands of her alumni. 
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With the erection of the new building a change has been made in 
the policy of this particular division of the university. The College of 
Religion was established for the training of young ministers and its 
courses were laid out along this line. Now the College of Religion 
has been changed to the School of Religion and only graduate courses 
are offered. In other words, it is now a graduate school and only 
students with a degree are admitted. Courses in religion for those 
working for a bachelor of arts degree for the ministry are now offered 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. Rev. Herschel Reed, of 
the Christian church of this city, and Rev. Stewart Hartfelter, former 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church in this city, are both students 
in the new School of Religion, and will be granted a master of theology 
degree at the commencement in June. 

With the Butler campus only a forty-five minute drive from 
Hancock county and, as we have said, with hundreds of alumni living 
here, naturally we have great interest in this institution. However, 
with the completion of this beautiful new building for the School of 
Religion, Hancock county has a deeper interest due to the fact that 
a Hancock county boy, John W. Atherton, made it possible. Mr. Ath- 
erton was born in Riley’s “Little Town of Tailholt’ in the southern 
part of our county, and spent a part of his youth in our midst. He 
has a great many friends in this city and county. The older citizens 
will remember his grandfather, Charles Atherton, who laid out the 
town of Philadelphia and owned almost a thousand acres of land, lying 
between Sugar Creek and this city. Mr. Atherton was elected state 
senator from Marion county two years ago and served in the last 
session of the legislature. However, Mr. Atherton’s specific work has 
been with Butler University where he holds the important position of 
secretary-treasurer. It has been his great accomplishment to build 
from the small college in Irvington, with practically no assets, to the 
great school at Fairview with assets of well over $6,000,000. This has 
been the Herculean task of Mr. Atherton, who graduated from Butler 
with the class of 1900 and who has given the past 25 years of his 
life to this great and glorious task. If a poll were taken of the most 
important and best loved alumnus in all of Butler’s thousands of 
alumni the cloak would have to fall on the shoulders of “Jack” Ather- 
ton, who has done so very much for his old college. 

It was seen some twenty years ago that a new building would 
have to be provided for the College of Religion, therefore, Mr. Ather- 
ton impressed this fact on a great many people and he was able to 
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procure special gifts, special bequests in wills and similar payments 
for the building fund. This fund grew to some $165,000.00. 

Another important alumnus, William G. Irwin, of the class of 
89, came forward and with his sister, Mrs. Linnie Irwin Sweeney, 
gave $100,000.00. With this gift and the $165,000 raised by Mr. 
Atherton the new building of the School of Religion was made pos- 
sible. Mr. Irwin and his family have given over a million dollars to 
Butler. Many people in this county will remember Mr. Irwin’s father, 
Joseph I. Irwin, a philanthropist and banker, who lived in Bartholomew 
county but whose influence and work spread to this section as well as 
other portions of the state. Mr. Irwin and his family give generously 
to all worthwhile charities, religious, civic and individual. The con- 
gregation of the Disciple church in Columbus, Ind., have given $200,- 
ooo and Mr. Irwin and his sister $400,000 to erect a church that will 
be one of the finest plants in America. This church will be dedicated 
Easter. The gifts to Butler and the Columbus church are the only 
public announcements of the gifts of Mr. Irwin but thousands have 
been made without announcement of any kind. 

Mr. Irwin also has a large part in the endowment of the Schoo! 
of Religion. His father, together with the Irwin family and others, 
set up a large sum of money known as the Christian Foundation. This 
Foundation gives generously each year to a long list of religious and 
educational movements and institutions. From this foundation But- 
ler’s School of Religion receives sizable funds. Hilton U. Brown, of 
the class of ’80, is the president of the Christian Foundation and Wil- 
liam G. Irwin is the secretary-treasurer. 

Hilton U. Brown is also the president of the board of directors 
of Butler University. He has been a member of this board for over 
50 years and has been its president for the past 37 years. He is well 
known in Greenfield and Hancock county. Mr. Brown took a prom- 
inent part in the cornerstone laying exercises of the new building of 
the School of Religion last June as well as the dedication services a 
few days ago. Every Butler graduate loves kind and gracious Hilton 
U. Brown and at commencement time and alumni day he is always the 
center of admiration. Butler was founded in 1855 but no man asso- 
ciated with this institution in all these years has been more active or 
done more than Hilton U. Brown, the well-known Hoosier journalist 
and scholar. 

The new building faces the east on the Butler campus, just north 
of Jordan Hall. It is built on high ground with the west side of the 
building looking out on the beautiful valley of White River. The style 
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of architecture is early American and the materials are brick and stone. 
The imposing building was designed by Lee Burns of the architectural 
firm of Burns and James, Indianapolis. Mr. Burns is a member of 
the board of directors of Butler University. He also designed the 
Kappa Kappa Gamma and the Kappa Alpha Theta sorority houses 
on Fraternity Row, near the Butler campus. He also designed many 
of the beautiful buildings on the Indiana University campus. 

The south wing houses the library embracing 2,500 volumes in 
a special and valuable collection and 6,500 of a general religious nature, 
as well as thousands of periodicals, tracts, etc. This library is separate 
from the regular university library, now housed in Jordan Hall. In 
the north wing is the beautiful chapel, one of the most satisfying and 
impressive sections of the building. This room will also house the 
new pipe organ which will be installed next month. 

On the second floor are the offices of the dean and professors as 
well as class rooms. On the third floor are seven seminar rooms for 
class work and the museum for the display of valuable manuscripts and 
bibles. The first floor is given over to the kitchen, dining rooms for 
the serving of special banquets, auditorium under the Sweeney chapel, 
and the recreation rooms. The building is fireproof and complete in 
every detail. One important factor: it was paid for in its entirety 
when classes opened. 

It seems rather strange that during all our mad days of prepara- 
tion for war, this new building of the School of Religion at Butler 
should spring up here almost at our very door, without much fuss or 
publicity. Now it houses the sixteen professors and lecturers whose 
purpose and desire is to establish an institution where the basic truths 
of religion might be inculcated in the young men and women who are 
trained as leaders in the church. When peace comes this promises to 
be an all-important factor in the life we shall face after the war. In 
going through this new plant there are, of course, constant reminders 
of new-ness, modern innovations and expressions of art and beauty, 
but above all there is also a reminder of the spirit of the pioneers—the 
early men of Indiana who built wisely and reverently such institutions 
as Butler for the training of our young people, not only in the arts and 
sciences, but also to walk courageously in the pathway of the Nazarene. 











MEMORIAL BLOCK AND GAVEL FOR THE SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION 
By 
Joun G. Avser, A. B. 

Mr. John G. Alber, State Secretary of the Churches of Christ in Nebraska, 
whose son, Raymond G, Alber, was a former student in the School of Religion, 
presented a memorial block and gavel to the School at the chapel service on Thursday, 
April 9, 1942. Mr. Alber told the story of the gavel, which is now in our museum 
on exhibition, but ready for service when needed, in a very appropriate and informing 
message to the faculty and students of the institution. The substance of what he 


said is comprehended in the following printed statement which accompanied the 
presentation of the memorial. 


THE BLocK AND GAVEL 


of Christ, was designed and made, in spare moments, by John G. 

Alber, State Secretary of Nebraska. It is presented to the College 
of Religion of Butler University as an expression of appreciation for 
its dean, Dr. Frederick D. Kershner, and its faculty for distinguished 
service in the training of our ministry. 

Precision work in bronze and precious woods is Mr. Alber’s 
hobby. In it he finds relaxation from the strain of his ministry. The 
pleasure of this work has been greatly increased because of interest 
shown by brotherhood leaders and their contributions of historic ma- 
terials for which credit is given below. 


T° IS block and gavel, symbolizing the Brotherhood of Disciples 


DESCRIPTION 


The front of the block is fashioned after the likeness of King 
Solomon’s Temple, prophetic of the Christian Institution. 

THE FOUNDATION is of myrtle wood. The rectangular in- 
lays are from historic institutions. Reading from the front on either 
side, they are from the earliest construction of Bethany College (1), 
Lynchburg College (2), The College of the Bible, Lexington (3), The 
College of the Bible, Phillips University (4). The fifth rectangle is 
from the new building, College of Religion, Butler University (5). 
Then follow pieces from historic churches, the old church at Bethany, 
West Va. (7), the Central Church, Cincinnati (6), where the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Missionary Societies were organized, the 
Richmond Street Church (6) where the C. W. B. M. came into exist- 
ence, the Tabernacle Christian Church of Columbus, Indiana (5). The 
oak rectangle is from Brush Run (7). The smaller squares represent 
all other churches and institutions of our people and their contribution 
in the building of our Brotherhood. 
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THE STEPS illustrate the “steps” in the history of Butler. The 
first step is of walnut from Cane Ridge (5), and oak from Brush 
Run (7). In these historic churches our movement was cradled. The 
second step is of poplar from the Little Flat Rock Christian Church 
(5), organizer of Little Flat Rock Seminary (5) from which the third 
step was made. This developed into Fairview Academy (5) from 
which the fourth step of oak came. Fairview Academy was the fore- 
runner of Butler, which is represented here by the birch piece forming 
the porch. This is a piece of the finish of the new building of the 
College of Religion (5). The ramps are from the main building 
of Bethany College (7). 


THE BRONZE PILLARS. In King Solomon’s Temple, which 
faced the east, Boaz at your right to the north and Jachin at your left 
to the south, were cast from the bronze shields of the enemies of Israel, 
vanquished in battle. I Chron. 18:8. In this block the pillars were 
cast from materials contributed by the colleges of our brotherhood. 
The brass is from old chandeliers (the light-giving instruments) that 
once illuminated the buildings in the colleges mentioned and Eureka 
(8), and copper (1) found in the ruins of the burned original build- 
ing of Bethany College. Irom this brass and copper these pillars of 
bronze were cast, turned and burnished. 


THE GOLDEN DOORS of the temple were symbolic of that 
divine personality who said, “I am the door,” and who is mankind’s 
only avenue of access to God and to the “temple not made with hands.” 
Again he is represented here by the white keystone of the arch. Indeed 
he was rejected by men but raised by God to the place of supreme 
honor. The centrality of Christ is the keystone of the doctrine of 
our movement. 


THE SUPERSTRUCTURE stands for our Brotherhood. These 
blocks of oak, maple and myrtle are symbolic of great souls, teachers, 
preachers, missionaries, laymen and laywomen who have made their 
contribution to the building of our brotherhood on a firm Foundation 
until it stands amid the forces of christendom “brilliant amid storms, a 
thing of beauty forever.”’ 


THE ROOF OF THE TOWER of this block contains historic 
woods that represent our journalism. The pine corners at the front 
are from the home of The Millennial Harbinger (7), The fiddleback 
maple on the other corners is from the historic desk of B. A. Johnson, 
first editor of The Christian-Evangelist (9). His daughter, wife of 
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Dean Haggard, presented it to the College of the Bible of Drake Uni- 
versity. The walnut piece in the center is from the personal desk of 
Isaac Errett (6). The other pieces laid against the walnut center are 
connected with Alexander Campbell. The piece in the front is from 
old Bethany Church (7) and opposite it is a piece from the original 
building of Bethany College (7). The poplar piece at your left is from 
the residence (10) of Mr. Campbell and the pine piece at your right is 
from his historic octagonal study (7) where “the light came from 
above’’—a skylight. 

THE CROWN is of polysanto (Spanish, the holy stick) com- 
monly known as lignum vitae (Latin, the wood of life) brought from 
South America by Missionary Mary Hilton Lemmon. This is centered 
with a piece of olive wood, brought from Palestine by Consul Merrill, 
U. S. government representative at Jerusalem (6). 

THE SIDE PIECES are of native Nebraska walnut, overlaid 
with bird’s-eye maple. 

THE BACK PIECE. The word “Butler” is made of teak wood 
brought from India by Missionary Church Smiley. This is inlaid in 
avodire surrounded by purple amaranth from British Guiana. The 
Philippine mahogany rectangle in the center of the base below was 
brought from China by Missionary Wenona Wilkinson. 

THE LID is made of bosulu from Bolenge in the Belgian Congo. 
Many such fancy woods were brought from Africa by C. M. Yocum 
of the United Christian Missionary Society. The Bible inlay is of 
white mahogany and ebony. 

THE GAVEL, symbol of authority, is of lignum vitae and bronze 
with a rare specimen of bird’s-eye maple handle. 

THE FINISH is natural (no stain or color) with clear varnish 
rubbed with stone in oil and waxed. 

THE LANGUAGE of this block is the language of symbolism. 
Building together these rare and precious materials, gathered from “all 
the world” is symbolic of the enterprise of the church “gathering 
precious souls from many nations,” building them into the Kingdom 


of God. 





(1) Presented by President W. H. Cranblett. 

(2) Presented by President R. B. Montgomery. 

(3) Presented by President Stephen J. Corey. 

(4) Presented by Dean Frank H. Marshall. 

(5) Presented by Enos E. Dowling, Librarian, College of Religion, 
Butler University. 
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Presented by The Standard Publishing Company. 

Presented by Irvin T. Green, Department of New Testament, 
Bethany College. 

Presented by Dean Raymond Aylsworth, Eureka College. 
Presented by Dean Seth W. Slaughter, College of the Bible, 
Drake University. 


(10) Presented by Judge Wm. A. Jarrett, Los Angeles. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, January 15, 1942 











WHENCE PACIFISM? 
By 
W. J. Luamon, M.A., LL, D. 


A CAsE STupDy. 


Hur is proof of this. The statement seems like a paradox— 

an army Major-General and a pacifist! General Wallace served 
both in the Mexican and in the Civil wars. Later he became a pacifist. 
The military title stuck while the man changed and the paradox dis- 
appears. Ben Hur appeared in 1880, fifteen years after the close of 
the Civil War. During these years General Wallace became a man 
of letters. A part of the time he lived and studied in the Orient. He 
spent six years in the creation of the book Ben Hur and the character 
Ben Hur. He said in a lecture that I was privileged to hear, “When 
I began to write Ben Hur I was not a believer; I now believe that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God.’”’ He had put six years of intensive 
study into the writing of the book. In order to present a true picture 
of the Christ he had to know the whole background up against which 
the picture of the Christ is thrown in the New Testament. He had 
to know Judea with its Pharisees, Sadducees, priests and high priests; 
its religious and political hatred of Gentiles generally and especially 
of the Romans, and its ancient and inherited military spirit. Likewise 
he had to know Rome, its history, its military spirit and prowess, its 
sword-built empire, and its ancient ‘‘Gestapo” of spies and _ tax- 
gatherers with whom Judea was infested. Against all this he saw the 
Christ in action. He saw the spirit of Christ, the teachings of Christ, 
and the climax of the Great Master in death and resurrection. When, 
then, General Lew Wallace came to know Christ against Christ’s own 
background he became a pacifist. He discovered in that the source 
of Christian pacifism. 


G twine LEW WALLACE was a pacifist. His book Ben 


Now the proof. Ben Hur is his leading character and his hero. 
Ben Hur is a soldier and a militarist, a perfect type of his times. A 
hater of Rome, yet trained in Roman military tactics. Immensely 
wealthy he creates an army to defend the great, long promised, coming 
Man, the Son of David, the Kings of the Jews—the One who, accord- 
ing to Rabinical teaching and fond expectation was to deliver the Jews 
from Roman bondage, and make of Jerusalem the center of a world 
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empire, greater, richer and more glorious than ever the world had 
known. The King comes, heralded by John the Baptist, proven by 
miraculous deeds and strange words, such as “never man spake.” But 
he will have none of Ben Hur’s legions, chosen in Galilee, trained in 
Trachonitis, and sent secretly into all Galilee to train thousands of 
soldiers and inspire hatred against Rome. In the presence of Jesus 
Ben Hur’s sword fails and falls. Balthasar, the spiritually minded 
“wise man” from Egypt, one of the three who had visited the infant 
Christ, understands it since he is looking for a Savior and not a con- 
queror. Simonides becomes reconciled to it. And at last Ben Hur, 
forgetting his army and his sword uses his immense wealth to found 
a peaceful home among the Romans and to build the Catacomb of 
San Calixto as a refuge for persecuted Christians. In a word, when 
General Wallace came to know Christ he made his hero a pacifist be- 
cause he himself became a pacifist. It has been asserted with a show 
of learning that no one can know positively what Christ would do 
under our conditions today. Quite positively we know exactly what 
he did under conditions in spirit, and largely in fact, identical with 
those of today. He died rather than take the sword. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE APPEAL TO JESUS. 


The pacifist may be an idealist; he may be a dogmatist or a fan- 
atic, or any of the complimentary things that he has been called by such 
opponents as mistake epithets for arguments. But at least he is realist 
enough to know that he cannot stop the war now raging. It must and 
will go on till victory or defeat or exhaustion comes. But why, in the 
very midst of it, is there such a persistent appeal to the teachings of 
Christ and to his example? Why so much guess-work as to what he 
would do under present conditions? And why such painful efforts 
to force certain of his reported sayings into an apology for war? The 
answer is just this. Christ was a disturber of the militaristic status quo 
in his own time, and to those who still have reverence for him he is 
still a disturber—that is, if they know enough about him to be dis- 
turbed by him. As long as one clings half and half to Christ and gun- 
powder he is in an anomolous condition. Hitler and Hitler’s Germany 
are more consistent. They throw Christ and Christianity over-board 
as fast as they can in a land that is traditionally Christian and revert 
to the pagan war gods of their far-away ancestors, Thor and Woden, 
and “The Mythus of the Blood.”” When a nation goes “all out” for 
the philosophy of force it must in all consistency go “all out” against 
Christ’s philosophy of love. That philosophy, startling, original and 
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revolutionary, appears not only in texts which may be dislocated and 
misappropriated, but in the totality of his life and teachings. Face to 
face with that totality Ben Hur became a pacifist. 

However, as to the texts. I make bold to say that there is not a 
single reported saying of Jesus which, candidly interpreted, text and 
context, justifies or sanctions war. Had Jesus uttered such sayings 
he would have stultified himself after having given out such sayings 
as the following—and many another. “Blessed are the peace-makers 
for they shall be called the children of God.” Mat. 5:9. “You have 
heard the saying, ‘You must love your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ 
But I tell you to love your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you.” Mat. 5:43. “Whatever you would like men to do to you do just 
the same to them; that is the meaning of the law and the prophets.” 
Mat. 7:12. Every syllable of the Lord’s Prayer is in the spirit of paci- 
fism. Every sentence of the Sermon on the Mount is averse to the 
philosophy of force. Every text bearing on the commission of Jesus 
to his disciples after his death and resurrection bears the psychology of 
the educator and not of the fighter. “Go teach,” he said; but never, 
“Go fight.” In that we have the spirit and method of his kingdom—a 
kingdom of the teacher, the brother and the friend. 


FAULTY EXEGESIS. 


There are New Testament texts that seem to sanction the use of 
the sword. The anxious apologist for war jumps for them and re- 
gardless of the context, the occasion of their use or the matter in hand, 
runs away with the happy conclusion that Jesus sanctioned war in 
verse A of chapter B. One must give attention to a few of such tor- 
tured texts. 

First, there is Mat. 20:21. “Render to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” In this text and its 
context there is not a thought of war or the mention of it. “Tribute 
money” is under discussion, and that is all. When it came to the su- 
preme test Jesus rendered up his soul to God and not to Caesar. His 
conscience and his soul were not Caesar’s. 

Again. Mat. 10:34. “I came not to send peace on the earth but 
a sword.” Here again war is not in the text or context. What is here 
is the very simple and common fact that the entrance of new truth 
may, and often does, make trouble between close friends and even 
members of the same family. In the parallel text, Luke 12:40f, the 
word sword is not used; the word “‘division’’ takes its place. Read the 
whole passage and listen to Papini’s comment on it. He says: “When 
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Jesus said he came to bring war and not peace, He meant war to evil, 
to Satan who is death, to the world which is an eternal battle. He 
means war against war.” ; 

Again. A more difficult text for the pacifist it seems is found in 
Luke 22:35 to 38. “But now he that has a purse let him take it; and 
likewise his wallet ; and he that has no sword let him sell his garment 
and buy one. For I say unto you that this that is written must be 
accomplished in me; ‘And he was classed among criminals. (Moffatt) 
For the things concerning me have an end’ And they said, ‘Lord, here 
are two swords.’ And he said unto them, ‘It is enough.’” Here the 
context is of major importance. First; there is a contrast between 
the time when Jesus sent out teaching disciples “without purse or wal- 
let’’ and this present when ‘“‘he must be numbered among criminals.” 
If his disciples were found armed that reckoning would at once 
be made by his enemies whether Jew or Roman. For that “two 
swords” were enough. But in the second place the militarist turns the 
laugh on himself when he represents Jesus as thinking and saying that 
“two swords” were enough to fight Rome! Or any other power. The 
simple fact is that “two swords” were enough for all that he intended 
to do with them. One may surmise that it was one of these swords 
that Peter used (Mat. 26:52) when Jesus rebuked him and said, “All 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

It is almost with enthusiasm that the apologists for war recite 
the incident of the cleansing of the temple by Christ with his “scourge 
of cords.” (John 2:13f). There is the hasty assumption that Jesus 
laid his lash on the temple traders, and the equally hasty inference that 
this would justify cannon and musketry, battle-ship and bombing 
planes, the slaughter of helpless women and children, the burning of 
cities, the devastation of states and nations, and all the camouflage 
and brutalities of war. A heavy assumption for so slight a basis! But 
even that fails the apologists for the philosophy of force since even 
the King James translation does not justify the inference, and our 
more modern translators distinctly forbid it. Here is Moffatt’s trans- 
lation: ‘Making a scourge of cords he drove them all, sheep and cat- 
tle together, out of the temple, and scattered the.coins of the brokers 
and upset their tables, and told the pigeon-dealers, ‘Away with these! 
My Father’s house is not to be turned into a shop.’”” Weymouth and 
Goodspeed agree perfectly with this. Jesus used his lash only as a 
drover would use it—on the sheep and cattle but not on any human be- 
ing. This act, by the way, was a brave and manly assertion on the 
part of Jesus of moral and spiritual power more terrifying to the wrong 
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doers than any physical attack on them could have been. They cowed 
under the presence of a superior soul. 

Here follows a text to which the apologists for war do not, so 
far as I know, ever resort. I offer it to them in the King James trans- 
lation. John 18:33f. When Pilate asked Jesus, “Art thou the King of 
the Jews? Jesus answered him, (v. 36) My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this world then would my servants 
fight that I should not be delivered to the Jews. But now is my king- 
dom not from hence.” In this tragic hour Jesus refused to be dragged 
down to a fighting level. In glorious moral heroism he died rather 
than stultify his sermons and parables, his life of benediction, heal- 
ing and teaching. 


THE CHURCH BEFORE CONSTANTINE. 


It is simply a matter of history that the church before the reign 
of Constantine was a pacifist force in the midst of the blood-red Ro- 
man Empire. Somehow those early Christians caught the spirit of the 
Master and held to it. ‘Great numbers of them refused entirely to 
serve as soldiers, or to join in any war whatever.” The phrase is often 
repeated by the early Fathers, that “Jesus in disarming Peter disarmed 
all soldiers.” “Many of the early Fathers took the ground that no 
Christian could lawfully be a soldier and engage in war. Justin Martyr 
and Tatian speak of soldiers and Christians as distinct characters, and 
Tatian says that Christians decline military commands.” “In a third 
of the best legions of Rome not a Christian was to be found.” (Quo- 
tations are from Gesta Christi by Charles Loring Brace.) 

Justin Martyr (about 150 A. D.) says in his Apology, ““We who 
formerly slew one another not only do not make war against our 
enemies, but, for the sake of not telling lies or deceiving those who 
examine us, gladly die confessing Christ.” Harnack lists a number of 
military requirements under which Christians refused to ‘bear arms; 
among them the shedding of blood, the execution of death sentences 
by common soldiers, the unconditional military oath, Emperor worship, 
and the behavior of soldiers in peacetime. 

The major desecration of the church in favor of war was due to 
Constantine, the Roman Emperor during the first third of the fourth 
century. He was converted to a magical kind of Christianity to which 
he attributed his victories on the field of battle. He used the “sign 
of the cross” as a talisman and put it on the shields of his soldiers for 
good luck. He made of it a slogan—In hoc Signo vinces—but he kept 
his Roman Eagles ten times bigger. He patronized the church, en- 
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riched it, and threw it into the blood-lust of the Roman Empire. He 
made the church a political force and thereby he made it a military 
one. From that it has never recovered though there are signs of a 
change; slowly but surely the Christ who healed and suffered but never 
inflicted suffering is being rediscovered, having been too long lost 
amidst the shibboleths of sectarianism. 

Also following the age of Constantine the Old Testament was 
classed with the New Testament, and to both were given the hypo- 
thetical values of inspiration, and inerrancy. The result was a level 
Bible, one part as sacred and safe as another for teaching and guid- 
ance. This theory has no place for the fact of development from tri- 
balism to nationalism and from nationalism to catholicity, the latter 
reached only in isolated passages in the greater prophets, and finally 
and completely in Christ and the New Testament. Now war is a 
recognized institution of the Old Testament tribal times and of the 
Old Testament theocratic state. The tribal God sanctioned the wars 
of his favorites on the battle field, even their most cruel and deadly 
predatory wars. And so of the national, theocratic God of later cen- 
turies. Only rarely did the greatest of the Hebrew prophets dream 
of a time when “the wolf should dwell with the lamb and the leopard 
lie down with the kid.” 

But modern scholarship has changed all that. We know now that 
Christianity is not conditioned by the tribalism or even the nationalism 
of the Old Testament, but by the teachings of Jesus who strikes the 
note of ecumenicity in every sentence. And who, in his doctrine of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, would have noth- 
ing to do with the degradation of men by the use of force. It is almost 
calamitous that this has not been seen and emphasized in the preaching 
and teaching of the church. Because of this, quoting Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, “Much of our Christianity today is pre-Christian and sub- 
Christian, not having moved from the Old Testament to the New.” 


REGIMENTATION. 


In the popular mind and in the mind of many who are theoretical 
pacifists the violation of the sixth commandment is first in the lament- 
able list of war horrors. Killing is indeed serious. But when done it 
is done and there is an end. When, however, millions of souls, hu- 
mane by nature, are regimented for killing that is more serious and 
its effect on our struggle for a higher civilization is more lasting. Let 
us suppose that the camp conditions are the best—no gambling, no 
drunkenness, no prostitution—would it were so! Under these best 
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conditions our boys are taken from our homes, our schools and our 
churches and herded in cantonments under an abnormal environment. 
They are drilled to fight. They must become hard. They are trained 
and toughened and regimented into trigger-pullers of deadly instru- 
ments scarcely more mechanical than themselves. The boys are trans- 
formed. If they are thoughtful they find themselves in an environment 
that negates every Christian virtue. Where is the drill-master who 
talks of “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness and generosity ?” 

The following quotations are taken from an R. O. T. C. Manual, 
First and Second Years, Basic Course. Copyrighted 1940. Private 
John Doe’s “hand grasps the infantry soldier’s basic weapon, the rifle, 
which weighs about nine pounds, and is capable of delivering 26 or 
more well aimed shots per minute. In his belt he carries forty rounds 
of ammunition, and on the pack on his back or on the rifle, the bay- 
onet.” There follows a description of his pack—extra clothing, a half 
tent, pickmattock, shovel, axe, toilet articles, some concentrated food 
and a canteen of water. ‘Thus equipped he constitutes a self-con- 
tained, fighting individual, a tiny cog in a great military machine, but 
the cog around which is built all the thought, planning and hopes of 
warfare.” So, this boy, John Doe, is regimented into “a cog’’ in the 
military machine. Among the dehumanizing necessities of war this, 
as it seems to me, is one of the most lasting and lamentable. President 
Woodrow Wilson said, “To fight you must be brutal and ruthless, 
and the spirit of ruthless brutality will enter into every fiber of na- 
tional life, infecting congress, the courts, the policeman on his beat and 
the man in the street.” 

The above is the indictment of a system the tendency of which is 
to suppress the values of personality and the virtues of Christianity. 
Fortunately there are young men who come through almost if not 
quite unscathed; who return to their homes and their communities 
bringing with them the high ideals of their boyhood days and their 
civic life. But this, one fears, is far from the rule. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF ForcE. AN 
EXAMPLE OF Historic SIGNIFICANCE. 


The apologist for war as a national and international policy must 
endorse the psychological results of the policy. By its fruits the tree 
is known. The philosophy of force, the right of might, has dominated 
the life and teachings of Germany since the days of Frederick William 
the First whose chief glory was in his army of giant-like men. Fred- 
erick the Great inherited those giants of the sword and with them 
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backed his wars of ruthless greed. When his minister of education 
proposed to reform the people by means of universal schools and edu- 
cation Frederick said to him, “Ah, my dear Zellner, you don’t know 
the damned race as I do.” From his days to those of Hitler the stand- 
ing army has been a leading feature of German state-craft. The state 
itself has become a glorified symbol of force, the ultimate, the All, in 
which the church must stand aside as a tolerated, esoteric cult. A cen- 
tury passes and the tradition of Frederick the Great, backed by 
Machiavelli and Nietzsche (who referred to Christ as a “pure fool’) 
reaches to Bismarck, the apostle of “blood and iron.” There is Ger- 
many “sat no fine modern brain to guide it to a word of predominance 
in a world of service but an old spider lusting for power. Prussianized 
Germany was at once the newest and the most antiquated thing in 
Western Europe. She was the best and the wickedest state of her 
time.” (Well’s Outline of History.) In direct line comes Hitler, a 
fruit of that same tree, a product of his times, a symbol, a victim—a 
man not to be cursed unless you curse the system that produced him, 
force, and the philosophy of force; war and all the gods of war, 
Woden and Mars and all the rest of them. But when you curse these 
gods and this philosophy you fall immediately into pacifism. 

Even now, here in America, we are threatened with a bitter crop 
from this bad tree. There are voices calling for a vast standing army, 
genuine “Anglo-American Nazis” one prominent writer calls them. 
Wholly immersed militarists; worshippers of gun-powder more than 
of God; who propose to Unite England, Australia and America in 
domination of the world by means of battle ships and bombing planes, 
with special privileges for little people who know their place and pur- 
gatory for “lesser breeds without the law.” By our militarism we 
are being militarized. This is inevitable because it is psychological. 
The understanding pacifist looks forward—and trembles. 


While we are using Germany as an example of the thoroughly 
militarized state it is well to note this (though it was hinted above) 
that she is also an example of the bold rejection and even defiance of 
Christianity. Her leaders see clearly that total war cancels the total 
Christ, and without resort to any half-hypocritical relativities they 
boldly say so. We should thank them for that. They are telling us 
with a vengeance that they can’t fit Christ into their order of the 
“mailed fist ;’ or of “blood and soil;’ or of Nietzsche’s ‘“‘super-blond- 
beast” and his superior claims. 
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THE INEPTITUDE OF WaARr. 


There are features of our civilization that war is not fitted for; 
there are needful things that it cannot do. 

1. War cannot end war. How silly that slogan of twenty-five 
years ago, namely, “A war to end war,” sounds today. One might as 
well talk of theft to end stealing, or of drinking hard to end the liquor 
traffic. 

2. War cannot “make the world safe for democracy.” It is the 
antithesis of democracy. It is inherently autocratic. Like an explo- 
sion of dynamite “military necessity” knows no favorites. It does not 
harmonize with Christianity or democracy. Germany has taken a 
century or two to find that out and to confess it. We are on the way 
to discover it, and to be painfully reminded that “Satan cannot cast 
out Satan.”’ 

3. War cannot pay its own way. It cannot liquidate the debts 
that it incurs. Its costs are enormous. Not millions of dollars but 
billions are involved in every major move. As I write our govern- 
ment is spending on its “war economy” (war economy! Take a long 
look at that) far above $100,000,000 dollars a day. Our first World 
War cost us as variously estimated twenty-five to thirty-five billions. 
This war is costing, and will cost, six times as much. Two hundred 
billions is the estimate in my morning paper! If these unimaginable 
sums are ever paid it must be by the suffering, the poverty and wretch- 
edness, and the crushing taxation of generations to come. 

4. War cannot breed good-will between nation and nation. Even 
among allies good-will may be of temporary duration. Compare Italy 
and Japan today with their attitude twenty-five years ago. Russia is 
our present greatest ally. What may she be five or ten years hence? 
One can only guess. But one may be sure that the present struggle is 
no cement for the years to come. 

5. War can bring us no defense against the enemies within. In 
a sermon in Kansas City recently Dr. E. Stanley Jones branded the 
liquor traffic our real “fifth columnist,” and his audience applauded. 
But our Government, up to date, rations sugar and lets this “fifth 
columnist’”’ go free. The Japanese struck Pearl Harbor on a Sunday 
morning when they knew that rioting and drunkenness were at their 
Sunday peak. Sex-suggestive, liquor advertising movies are not cor- 
rected by war; they must wait for “decency campaigns” put on, for- 
tunately, by the Roman Catholic Church. War is making a bedlam of 
our Capitol City—over crowded with office seekers, contractors seek- 
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ing government plums, gamblers, saloons and red-light houses. One 
congressman is reported to have said, “If cock-tail parties could win 
the war we would be at peace at once.” Crime is on the increase; war 
accentuates it. The extremes of wealth and poverty are a threat to 
our democracy. War accentuates it. Our last war made twenty 
thousand new millionaires and twenty millions of hungry men, women 
and children. Our military camps are no cure for our “‘enemies with- 
in.” They are, some of them at least, being preyed upon by every 
commercialized evil. I quote from a metropolitan paper. It appears 
under the caption, “Dixie Runs Wide Open.” It is dated Phenix City, 
Alabama. It says, “Dice, roulette, blackjack and slot machines by the 
thousand. Bars, bands and dance floors. Hostesses on the prowl. 
Soldiers surging into the taverns and the parlors long after mid- 
night. * * * These conditions now exist in this teeming southland of 
the tall pines, the tented cities and the training troops in untold num- 
bers. They exist certainly in Louisiana, Florida, Georgia and possibly 
in Mississippi.” This paragraph might be greatly extended, but it 
must suffice to say that war is no “defense” against such internal 
enemies, reminding us at least of the conditions under which ancient 
Rome ‘‘declined and fell.” War exaggerates every internal corrup- 
tion and danger that now threatens us. Lasting democracies are not 
built on booze, gambling and gun-powder. 


Victory TREATIES AS BREEDERS OF WAR. 


It is highly significant that President Woodrow Wilson once 
pleaded for “peace without victory.’’ He knew that the hard, vindictive 
spirit engendered by war is carried over into such treaties. He knew 
that war is a struggle not alone between opposing powers but, what is 
even more significant, between opposing philosophies, the one of the 
jungle, the other of God the Father of Jesus. Tennyson in his “IN 
MEMORIAM” brings these philosophies into sharp contrast in the 
following quatrain, slightly modified in verbiage but not in meaning: 


Man trusts that God is love indeed, 

And love creation’s final law— 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With raving shrieks against Christ’s creed. 


We had following our last war a victory treaty. Over into it 
there was carried something “‘red in tooth and claw,” and something 
that “shrieked against Christ’s creed.’”” The Treaty of Versailles was 
a victory treaty and the open door to our present war. It was made 
by “realistic” old men who were still fighting long after the armistice. 
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Lloyd George, who had lost in the world of politics his care for righte- 
ousness and Christian ethics, and who wanted to “hang the Kaiser.” 
Clemenceau, “The Tiger,’’ whom the people called “fierce stuff ,;’’ nar- 
row, nationalistic; a patriot but not a philanthropist ; a man who “mis- 
represented the generous spirit of France,” and who sneered at Presi- 
dent Wilson for “talking like Jesus Christ.” This man was president 
of the Versailles Conference. This man, I quote from Wells’ Outline 
of History, “Wanted to hurt and humiliate Germany more than France 
had been hurt and humiliated. He did not care if in breaking Ger- 
many Europe was broken.” Out of this conference came President 
Wilson, great and clear and brave, but broken and with his Fourteen 
Points “pitifully torn and dishevelled.’”’ Something like this will hap- 
pen again if the next treaty is to be made by revengeful patriots rather 
than internationally-minded statesmen. And something like this is 
sure to happen again if, when the next peace comes, America pulls out 
of the European puddle, which she has so magnificently helped to 
muddle up, and again begins her old roke of exploitation by high 
tariffs, “favorable rates of exchange,’ monopoly of the world’s gold, 
and various other “gold-brick schemes” of high finance, all tending 
to glorify America for the Americans and to impoverish the rest of 
the world. Vice President Henry A. Wallace seems to sense the 
danger of what is hinted above when he says, as reported just now in 
the papers, that we are in the midst of “a peoples’ revolution,’ and 
when he lashes out at the demagogues who, he says, “are the curse of 
the modern world. And of all demagogues the worst are those fi- 
nanced by well-meaning wealthy men who sincerely believe that their 
wealth is safer if they can hire men with a political IT to change the 
sign posts and lure the people back into slavery of the most degrading 
kind.”’ Then in his conclusion he declares, still speaking of “the peo- 
ples’ revolution,” “No nation will have the God-given right to exploit 
other nations. Older nations will have the privilege to help younger 
ations get started on the path of industrialization, but there must be 
neither economic nor military imperialism.”’ 


SUGGESTIONS OF A BETTER Way. 


There is due to the pacifist a word of self defense. He is called 
an “‘idealist’” by which is meant soft, somewhat crazy, half idotic and 
altogether impossible. Let the self-styled “realist”? whose only philos- 
ophy is gun for gun, blood for blood, starvation and plague for star- 
vation and plague, take a candid look at his “realistic’’ world today 
and then say whether there is any possible “idealism” that could do 
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worse—or even so bad. On the contrary the most hopeless idealist is 
he who, in violation of history, psychology and the Gospel of Christ 
thinks peace can be reached by way of gunpowder and the horrors of 
war. In the long range of history it may turn out that the ideals of 
Jesus are the only trustworthy realities of high human achievement. 

All too briefly I offer the following suggestions. Passive paci- 
fism is out of the question. Simply not to fight gets nowhere. The 
pacifist must be as militant as war itself but with other weapons. The 
conscientious objector must expect to suffer and be ready for it when 
it comes. He must not shrink from the concentration camp or the jail 
or the pillory of ridicule. He must be non-resentful, brave and heroic 
—as heroic when occasion comes to serve as the men with guns when 
they “go over the top.” He must obey his government in whatever 
penalty it may impose. Socrates yielded to his pagan judges; drank 
the hemlock and died majestically. As he lived it his philosophy was 
a high religion. With him as exemplars of the prophetic and pacifistic 
functions that give hope to humanity there is a notable list; among the 
great Eastern peoples Lao Tse, Confucius and Buddha; in our West- 
ern world, Wycliffe, Huss, Menno Simons, John Bright, George Fox, 
William Penn, Thoreau and Tolstoi; more anciently the prophets 
Micah, Hosea and Isaiah. Above all the Christ, who wept over mili- 
taristic Jerusalem and died praying for his enemies. All these are 
exemplars of St. Paul’s kind of militant pacifism when he exhorts the 
Ephesian Christians to “put on the whole armor of God—the breast- 
plate of righteousness, the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit which is the word of God.” Pacifists, 
and there are growing thousands of them, must find the way to the 
practice of St. Paul’s kind of moral and spiritual Jui-Jitsu. 

Mahatma Gandhi has made long strides in showing us the way of 
peace. A student in London, a lawyer in South Africa, a disciple of 
the Sermon on the Mount, he gained his first triumph in the war of 
non-violent non-cooperation against oppression in South Africa. Even 
the Prime Minister General Smuts was compelled at last to yield. 
Since that his triumphs and those inspired by him have been many. 
Those who are interested may read the volume entitled The Power of 
Non-violence by Richard B. Gregg. Gandhi now personifies the best 
that is in India and he troubles the militarism of Great Britain more 
than “an army with banners.”” However, let it be known that his vic- 
tories of non-violence have entailed suffering, imprisonment, and long 
months and years devoted to the discipline and training of his followers 
—a discipline, by the way, far superior to that of the gun-powder kind. 
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His psychological explanation of his method is this. Speaking of 
the rage and fury generated by oppression he says, “Civil disobedience 
is a sovereign method of transmuting this undisciplined, life-destroy- 
ing energy into disciplined, life-saving energy whose use insures ab- 
solute success. The attendant risk is nothing compared with result 
promised.” 

The religious Society of Friends, the Quakers, have maintained 
their brave testimony for nearly three hundred years and it has not 
been in vain. Much attention is being riveted on them at present. A 
number of their great and outstanding leaders were named above. 
They are profoundly grounded in certain principles vital to a demo- 
cratic or ecumenical order of human society. They are opposed not 
only to war but to oppression of every kind, to slavery, enforced pov- 
erty, cruelty to prisoners, and in general “man’s inhumanity to man.” 
They say: “The fundamental ground of our opposition to war is 
religious and ethical. It attaches to the nature of God as he is revealed 
in Christ and to the nature of man as related to Him.” This makes 
their objection to war incidental to an entire way of life. Perhaps 
this may be said of the pacifists of today as a rule. Certainly it is 
true of those most deeply grounded in the ethics and psychology of 
their convictions. It is reported that the Friends have an open door 
even in Germany for their works of beneficence. The record of their 
labors and guidance in reconstruction in France and Germany after 
the former war and their compassionate feeding and clothing of hun- 
dreds of thousands of children is a glorious chapter in what one may 
call Christian pragmatism. Dr. D. Elton Trueblood writing in the 
Atlantic Monthly is bold to say: “It seems to us that if this way had 
been followed in 1919 by the victorious nations and if money had been 
spent lavishly on it, as men spend money lavishly on war when war 
comes, there never would have been another war.” 


THE E1cut Point Bonp oF DEMOCRACIES. 


The pacifist is under no delusions as to the cost of peace. He 
knows that it must be implemented by teaching and suffering and 
sacrifice through periods of time. Gandhi has spent many years 
indoctrinating, persuading and training the Hindu people to his Chris- 
tian policy of non-violent non-cooperation. The Quakers have suf- 
fered and sacrificed for hundreds of years but they do not give up. 
In order to peace there must come industrial, economical and political 
changes that will be staggering. The Atlantic delivery by Mr. Church- 
ill and our President are suggestive of what must be; taken at theif 
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face value points four and five are revolutionary; they are upsetting 
to the whole imperial system. But, let us look at point eight. Its 
first sentence is this: “We believe that all the nations of the world, 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force.’’ That is pure pacifism. But a vicious, mili- 
taristic paradox enters into this point eight when they, the peace na- 
tions, would disarm “nations which threaten, or may threaten aggres- 
sion” while keeping their own guns! That is simply the old muddle 
of eating your pie and yet having it. Aside from this muddle the 
“eight points” do look in the safe direction. 

I come now to my final suggestion. It may seem to many the 
wildest and most “idealistic” of all. I grant that it is not possible in 
a predominantly pagan nation, a nation whose first faith is not in 
Christ or the Father of Christ but in “reeking tube and iron shard.” 
If one tenth of what we are spending on war, say eight or ten billions 
of dollars, were spent on Europe and Asia Quaker fashion it would be 
our quickest way to peace and our best defense. The people of Ger- 
many are not all Hitlers. There are fifty millions of them who have 
some degree of Christian idealism and who, given a chance, can still 
honor Niemuller and their hundreds of pastors in concentration camps. 
Their response to such pragmatic good-will as I am suggesting would 
be quick and effective. 

Further. Such action would require that some thousands of our 
young men and women should be regimented and disciplined for saving 
instead of killing. They would be trained for Red Cross work, first 
aid, hosts and hostesses in hospitals, dieticians, doctors and surgeons. 
They would go with spades instead of guns; with tractors instead of 
tanks; and civilian planes instead of bombing planes. They would 
engage as heroically in their works of beneficence, and as sacrificially, 
as the boys at the front are now fighting. I say sacrificially. Would 
some of them be killed? Not one in ten as compared with the gun- 
powder way. Perhaps not one in a hundred or a thousand; perhaps 
not any. 

This would require that our whole nation be transformed ; that it 
be regenerated. Ina word, that it be “turned upside down;” that it be 
Christianized! A long way to go? Sadly, “yes.” But that is what 
Jesus came for. And that is where his church, smitten with secularism, 
popularized and half paganized, opportunistic, and hiding itself behind 
a hundred relativities, has fallen down. 

I cannot close on this note of censure. The church is now waking 
up. It is trying to be “The Church.”” There is more hope of it than 
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there was twenty-five years ago. The bishop who shouts for blood 
today (not his own but that of the boys he has baptized) is rare. The 
Federal Council is in a tight place between its keen sense of Christian 
behavior and certain “Quisling pressures,”’ but it is struggling through 
to brave decisions. There is hope also in the World Council of 
Churches, staggering out as fast as it can from under a mass of mili- 
taristic mediaevalism that but a few centuries ago swamped both church 
and state through the whole of Europe. The pacifist sees dark days 
ahead but he is not hopeless. His hope is in Christ and the Church 
of Christ returning now to be the Church. And he still prays to the 
Heavenly Father, saying, “Thy kingdom come,” knowing that that 
kingdom is not one of gunpowder. 
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OUR READING TABLE 


ORE AND more publications come to our desk and we regret 
that we cannot give them the attention they deserve. We 
shall lump them together without any particular effort at 

classification doing the best we can with the group as a whole. The 
spring issue of Christendom carries articles on “The Ethical Inter- 
pretation of History” by Robert E. Fitch, on the “Ecumenical Values 
of the International Labor Organization’’ by Walter G. Muelder, “The 
Boundaries of Conscience” by George Hedley, “Echoes of Edinburgh” 
by Angus Dun, and many other interesting articles. In spite of the 
war emergency Christendom has not slowed up on its pre-war stand- 
ards. The Harvard Theological Review for January, 1942, contains 
the following articles: ‘A Tarsian Peculiarity (Dio Prus. Or. 33)” 
by Campbell Bonner, “The Ending of St. Mark’s Gospel” by Wilfred 
Lawrence Knox, “Jewish Religious Influence In The Adler Papyri” 
by V. Tscherikower and F. M. Heichelheim, ‘““Myths And Rituals: A 
General Theory”’ by Clyde Kluckholn, “A Note On The Epitaph of 
Terentius” by Martin P. Nilsson, and “Some Objections To Old 
Norse Pjazi-Sanskrit Tvastr” by Murray Fowler. Religion In The 
Making, which is published at Lakeland, Florida, and is edited by 
Shirley Jackson Case, contains the following leading articles in the 
November, 1941, issue, the last which we appear to have received. 
“Creative Religious Education” by William C. Bower, “The Two 
Humanisms” by Roger Hazelton, “Protestant Worship And the 
Lord’s Supper” by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., “Are The Exorcisms of 
Jesus Folklore?” by S. Vernon McCasland, and “Christianity and 
Cultural Evolution,” by Shirley Jackson Case. The Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly for January, 1942, contains another excellent bill of fare, 
especially in the book review field. This journal is continuing its 
previous high standards. The Commonweal likewise continues to do 
an excellent piece of work for the public which it represents. It is 
edited with tolerance, sanity, good judgment, and a high sense of 
responsibility to its readers. Recent issues have to do with the situa- 
tion in South America, the Philippines, Spain and other Catholic 
countries which are now playing a part in world history. The articles 
are always informing, whether we agree with their content or not. In 
these days of popular literature we should not forget that some of the 
most valuable material which comes from the press is to be found in 
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the official publications of the learned societies. The oldest and doubt- 
less the most important of all of them, The American Association For 
The Advancement of Science, gets out a number of publications. Per- 
haps the most typical is Science which is published weekly, and which 
contains the history of scientific progress from one week’s end to 
another. While it is rather strong meat for the unscientific reader, it 
is one of the most valuable magazines in its field. Its book reviews 
are exceptionally valuable. 

The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science is also one of the most important publications of its class. The 
issue for January, 1942, contains more than 250 pages, chiefly devoted 
to a discussion of new horizons in radio. It is an invaluable journal 
for those who wish to keep informed in the field of social and political 
science. The Protestant for December-January, 1942, contains a large 
number of interesting articles written by its competent staff under the 
editorial direction of Kenneth Leslie. This magazine calls itself a 
journal of affirmation, and we think the title fits. The Journal of 
Bible and Religion for February contains articles by Albert W. Palmer, 
Catherine Paton, Edgar S. Brightman, and others. It is a rather 
exceptionally good issue. 

We have received publications from a great number of colleges 
and universities, including Drake University, Duke University, The 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, Transylvania college, 
Hiram college, Texas Christian University, Johnson Bible college, The 
Christian Normal Institute, the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
other institutions. 

The New Zealand Christian for January has reached us from 
across the seas and appears to be an unusually good number. The 
leading article is entitled “The Spirit of the New Order,” and is 
worthy of the highest commendation. We miss our regular issue of 
the quarterly from The University of the Philippines, but those who 
know what is going on over there will understand that there is a reason. 
Some day we expect to welcome it back to our sanctum. Among the 
other publications which have reached us, but which space limitations 
permit us to do nothing more than to name, are the followings: The 
Truth, The Christian Banner, The Cebuan Christian, The Scroll, The 
Canton Christian, The Pontiac Christian, The Northwood News, The 
Monitor, The Interseminarian, The Australian Christian (This journal 
is also keeping up fully to its splendid pre-war standards), The Chris- 
tun Courier, The Central Christian, and most of the regular religious 
weeklies and secular publications. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
DocUMENTS OF THE PriMitTiveE CuurcH. By C. C. Torrey. Harper 
& Brothers, New York-London, 1941. 


This book answers some important questions. We have all 
wondered why there is so little literature from the days of Jesus and 
his apostles (the Twelve); why, although they spoke Aramaic, and 
possibly did not understand any other language, our Gospels are all 
written in Greek; why they should have preached as extensively as 
they did and no record of their words should have been preserved in 
the language they used. These and similar questions come to the mind 
of every student of the New Testament. The writings of Paul and 
Luke, in Greek, raise no such questions: we would not expect them 
to write in any other language. Paul was a Cilician and was familiar 
with the use of Greek from his childhood. His later work, as Apostle 
to the Gentiles, required him to use Greek and, naturally, to write in 
it. Luke was a Gentile by birth and culture. Greek was his native 
language; we would not expect him to use any other. This, however, 
was not true of the other writers of the New Testament. Matthew, 
Mark, John, Peter, James, and Jude were Palestinian Jews. They 
spoke the language of their native country and, with the exception of 
Mark and John, possibly never understood any other. Whether the 
books named after them are authentic or not, the fact that these books 
and the names they bear are associated together is significant. A man’s 
name would not likely be used as that of the author of any book which 
was written in a language that he could not read. But, significant as 
this is, we do not have a single New Testament book written in the 
language of these men. This fact has led to considerable investigation 
in modern times with an increasingly growing opinion that all infor- 
mation pertaining to the question is not available for scholarly con- 
sideration. So far, the body of literature produced by this study is 
not large; but it is significant and is increasing in amount. Among 
the books which have called attention to the problem are C. F. Burney’s 
Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, 1922; Dalman’s Words of 
Jesus, 1902; J. D. De Zwaan’s article in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1938; George Lamsa’s The Gospels Translated from the Aramaic; 
A. T. Olmstead’s article in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1942; 
and C. C. Torrey’s books: The Four Gospels, A New Translation, 
1933; Our Translated Gospels, 1936; Documents of the Primitive 
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Church, 1941. Olmstead has announced a new book to be brought out 
soon, but Torrey’s Documents of the Primitive Church is the last on 
the subject to appear. In it he sums up and restates the position he 
has advocated for years. He makes no attack on the Greek writings 
of the New Testament but his position assigns the first place to Ara- 
maic records of earlier date, under the names of authors who used 
that language alone. He follows the course of most New Testament 
critics in assigning to Mark the first place among the Gospels; but 
with this difference, that he places that gospel far earlier in date than 
any of them will allow. He would move Mark back to within seven 
years of the resurrection and Pentecost. His reasons for this radical 
departure from the results of generally accepted scholarship are two- 
fold. First, the church needed the book for propaganda purposes and 
produced it to meet the need; second, in the year 39 A. D. the Roman 
emperor Caligula threw the Jewish world into spasms of fear by his 
threat to set up a statue of himself in the Jewish temple. This condi- 
tion, in Torrey’s opinion, is reflected in the so called “Little Apocae- 
lypse” of Mark’s Gospel, Mark 13 :14-27. The inclusion of this section 
in the book fixes the date at which it was written in the year 4o A. D. 
This of course was an Aramaic book. Aramaic Matthew followed 
soon after. It was designed to supplement Mark and was written by 
an excellent Aramaic scholar for the special purpose of appealing to 
a literary public. Its date occurs within another ten years after Mark, 
or about 50 A. D. These were among the books known as the Nazarene 
Gospels and were widely used in the Jewish synagogues along with 
other books which were distinctly Jewish. The fact that they were 
used in the synagogues at all indicates that they were given the position 
of inspired Scriptures, for none but inspired books were so used. The 
Apocalypse of John was written about 68 A. D. It anticipates a time 
of great persecution such as had been experienced in Rome earlier in 
the days of Nero. Our author fixes the date by reference to the 
mysterious 666 sign, which he interprets as a Semitic designation for 
Nero Caesar. As Nero’s death occurred in the year 68, the book was 
written in the latter part of that year or the earlier part of 69. 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John are referred to in the 
Apocalypse. Luke is not in this list but was no doubt in existence at 
the time, in Aramaic form. The destruction of Jerusalem in the 
Jewish-Roman war marked the beginning of a reign of bitter antagon- 
ism between Jews and Christians and the pleasant relations which had 
prevailed between the two groups in the synagogues was broken up. 
Rabbi Johanan ben Zakkai, some time before the year 80, declared 
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officially that the books of the Nazarenes do “not defile the hands,” 
which meant that they were uninspired and therefore, could have no 
place in the synagogue service. This was a reversal of the Jewish 
position and meant the exclusion of both Christians and their books 
from the public worship of the Jews. Instead of working a hardship 
on the Christian Jews, this action gave impetus to the spread of the 
movement among the Gentiles, with the result that Greek became the 
predominant language in the churches and Aramaic not only declined 
in use but entirely disappeared along with the Jewish-Christian syna- 
gogues. Thus the fine body of Christian Aramaic literature went out 
of existence and was replaced by another, in the Greek dialect, which 
came into common use in the churches, that is, the Koine. 

This new literature in Greek, in the nature of the case, was not 
an original production, but took over and incorporated into itself the 
basic Aramaic which up to that time had been in use in the synagogues. 
Dr. Torrey tells us that the Aramaic sources thus taken over into the 
Greek were the Gospels of Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John; the first 
fifteen chapters of the Book of Acts, and the Book of Revelation; the 
Pauline writings were, of course, already in Greek form. 

The theory advanced by Torrey and Olmstead is not as new as 
it is revolutionary. For a long time men have suspected that some- 
where there must originally have been Aramaic Christian books. But 
the stout manner in which this notion has been combatted by eminent 
critics who defend the position that our Gospels were originally written 
in Greek has created a presumption in favor of their position and 
equally against that of the advocates of the Aramaic theory without 
affording additional support to the one or doing damage to the other. 
Torrey’s position, stated as it now is, challenges investigation. If it 
can be sustained, many pet theories of New Testament critics will have 
gone with the wind. One of the first to go will be that involving the 
whole system of dates for New Testament literature for, with the 
exception of writings included in the Pauline corpus, all dates will have 
to be moved much nearer the Christian sources than they now are. The 
place of Christian literature in the early church will have to be recon- 
sidered, the question of sources will have to be reopened, and problems 
of authenticity and credibility will be much simplified. 

Whether the publication of Dr. Torrey’s book marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in New Testament criticism or not, it must be 
regarded as a constructive contribution to the problems involved. 

Bruce L. KersHNer. 














THE REVOLUTION IN MopERN Missions. By Roy L. Smith. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, New York, 1941. 


HIS IS the volume of lectures delivered under the Fondren 
Foundation, in 1941. The author, Roy L. Smith, is editor of 
the Christian Advocate. 

Among all the great enterprises of Church and State, none have 
come as near to going on the rocks, during the last few years, as that 
of foreign missions. This condition is not without cause, for no other 
enterprise of modern times more nearly reflects the state of health in 
Christian civilization or that of the spiritual vitality of the church. 
This period has been one of intense activity but it has not been charac- 
teristically spiritual. While nations have been driving ahead at full 
speed, the activity has been along commercial and military lines. True, 
there has been quite a place for social work but social work may not 
carry great religious significance and there have been no great spiritual 
forward movements in this time. Possibly the most accurate barom- 
eter of the spiritual atmosphere was the Layman’s Commission on For- 
eign Missions which made its report in 1932. The significant feature 
of this whole proceeding was the willingness of a representative and 
ostensibly Christian group to balance the infiltration of Christian 
teaching into pagan life by a corresponding infiltration of pagan teach- 
ing and culture into Christian circles. This may seem like good policy, 
as a fraternal gesture to pagan institutions and cultures, but it is not 
Christianity. That it had much to do with the weakening of the whole 
Christian dynamic seems to be indisputably borne out by the facts. 
This was the period of skyscraper churches, flaming youth, bank fail- 
ures, No. I criminals and a reign of pagan elements in social life which 
dazed spiritually-minded people. In the wider field, the Russian Revo- 
lution with its violent attack upon the church and the follow-up of 
blatant infidel propaganda, held the attention of the world. That 
Christianity was laboring under great difficulties in Germany was 
widely known but to what extent the faith for which Luther and his 
fellows strove so hard was becoming undermined and eliminated was 
not known. Spiritual conditions in France, Italy, Spain, and even in 
England, were deplorably bad. In our own country, church attendance 
sank to an unprecedently low level. The “better classes’ affected an 
attitude of superiority to anything as common as religion. Secularism 
invaded our colleges and universities, students in some cases sneered 
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openly at teachers who made reference to religion, and professors 
prided themselves at their ability to crack cheap jokes at the Bible and 
the church. Drunkenness, immorality, and indecent clothing became 
so common in some schools that they offended the taste of even the 
“flaming” set. The movies went into a wave of pornography that 
polluted home and church. Swearing became popular, home religion 
was a thing of the past, gambling became common in some churches, 
and parents came widely to accept the doctrine that children must be 
allowed to grow up without discipline or correction. With all this 
came a reaction against doctrinal preaching, and a signal neglect of mis- 
sionary sermons. This was the period when the anti-church movement 
ran riot in Mexico, missionaries were withdrawn from Korea and 
China and, finally, from Japan. The lecturer draws a gloomy picture 
of the slump which has practically obliterated the flourishing mission- 
ary movement. A tinge of pessimism pervades his whole work as he 
deals most realistically with the problems presented. It is not simply 
a question of evangelizing a geographic world as he sees it, but of 
making over a half-baked Christian world and evangelizing at least 
five spheres which he calls, the world of economics, the industrial 
world, the political world, the entertainment world, and the cultural 
world. 

His arraignment of the secularization of society in these areas 
reminds us of the voice of the prophets. With vivid words he char- 
acterizes the evils and vices of the entertainment world in terms such 
as the public seldom or never sees and few have the courage to use. 
His contention is that a secularized church cannot convert a pagan 
world. In support of this obvious fact he cites the findings of the 
conferences of Jerusalem in 1925, and that of Madras in 1935, and the 
general reaction of unchristian peoples against the work of missions. 
The new missionary program which he proposes is in reality an appeal 
for a back to Christ and the Bible movement with a discarding of the 
old classification of missions as home and foreign. 

Without such a revolutionary change he sees no hope for present- 
day society. Christian missions imply missions carried on by respons- 
ible Christian people in an effort to Christianize all areas of human life. 
This is a book for the times. It should alarm the church and warn the 
secularized Christendom of our day that a time of reckoning is at hand. 

Bruce L. KERSHNER. 











POTPOURRI 


HE FOLLOWING letter to Dr. D. S. Robinson from the Dean 

of all Butler Alumni, Dr. W. J. Lhamon of Columbia, Missouri, 

concerning an article published in the January issue of SHANE 
will be read with interest by all of our clientele. Dr. Lhamon, as a 
pacifist, is finding conditions rather trying at this time, but we believe 
that our democratic way of life, and our traditions of a free press 
demand that he should be heard in full. 


‘As an alumnus of Butler I feel free to address you as President 
of Butler. I have experienced a distinct shock by your article in the 
current issue of the SHANE QUARTERLY under the title “An Examina- 
tion of Pacifism.’ 

“1. [have read a good deal of polemic writing and am somewhat 
familiar with the courtesies of scholars one toward another in their 
fields of difference. But your ‘name-calling’ is something new to me 
in what passes for polite literature. Here is a list of what I find on 
your first page as applied to the straw-man pacifist you have in mind; 
fanatical, holier than thou, too exalted, inconsistent, hypocritical, dog- 
matic, arrogant, not genuinely honest. It is a novelty to me to see a 
Doctor of Philosophy and the President of a great University mis- 
taking epithets for arguments. May I refer you to Dr. Karl Barth’s 
gentle and appreciative words about pacifists (though he does not now 
agree with them) near the bottom of page 54 of the same, current 
issue of the SHANE QUARTERLY. 

“2. I have question-marked nearly every one of your attempts 
at biblical criticism and exegesis. Note the following examples. Page 
40 in your article: ‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s.’ Read the context. There is not 
a word about war. The question was that of ‘tribute to Caesar.’ It 
is an unwarranted procedure to lift texts and apply them where they 
were never intended by the speaker or the writer to be applied. Then 
there is the case of the cleansing of the temple, John 2:13f. I infer 
that you have not read Moffatt’s translation of that incident, or Good- 
speed’s or Weymouth’s. As these scholars translate it Jesus did not 
lay his lash on any human being but only on the beasts. I might dwell 
on other cases of your mis-use of texts, but I refrain. 

“3. One guess is as good as another. On p. 38 you presume to 
say what Jesus might have said if we could know all that he said 
or if he were speaking under present conditions. My guess is that 
we shall probably get closer to the Master’s meaning if we keep to 
his reported teachings. So far as argumentation is concerned guess- 
work and epithets fall into the same category of irrelevancy. 

“4. At the bottom of p. 36 you propose to limit the ethical teach- 
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ings of Jesus to personal relations. On this basis you must give up 
the whole of what we know as ‘the social Gospel.’ Here you revert 
to a very dangerous teaching that has been prevalent in large areas of 
Europe to which some at least of our troubles today may be traced. I 
can assure you that the Federal Council of Churches in America and 
the World Council will not respond to any such reduction of the 
Golden Rule, for instance, to any such limitations and ineffectiveness. 


‘“‘s. You contend that pacifism is negative. Negative to what? 
On the contrary, war is the negation of Christian ethics in toto. I 
grant that pacifism is the negation of —‘Nature, red in tooth and claw, 
shrieking with raving against the creed of Christ.’ War is affirmative 
of that same ‘red nature.’ 

“Dear Dr. Robinson, your article can be effective only to those 
who are already convinced and to whom the wish is father to the 
thought. It will serve to deepen the conviction of informed pacifists. 
I do not mean passive pacifists. I myself believe that if a tenth or a 
twentieth of what we are wasting in gun-powder, that is in battleships, 
bombing planes and tanks, from a commercial standpoint absolutely 
waste and negative, were spent Quaker fashion on devastated Europe— 
that would be our best defense. And if instead of killing the souls 
of our boys by regimentation for the slaughter pens of war we could 
train them, Quaker fashion I will say again, to drive ambulances, re- 
build waste towns and cities, and reconstruct a devastated world—that 
would be both Christian and our best defense. 

“May I ask you in closing if you have read Dr. Charles A. EI- 
wood’s book, The World’s Need of Christ, published about a year ago?” 


The following letter from Mrs. L. C. Brite of Marfa, Texas, also 
has to do with an article which appeared in the January issue. Mrs. 


Brite writes: 


“A word from you is always a pleasure. This time that word 
came through the January issue of THE SHANE QUARTERLY in the 
biographical sketch which you called, ‘Lucas Charles Brite: Christian 
Philanthropist.’ 

“You have in your description revealed a true acquaintanceship 
and thus have recognized his finer qualities. This tribute is one we 
shall treasure greatly, not only because it is beautifully written but 
because of the high regard which Mr. Brite and the family have always 
had for you. 

“The stability of the content of the QUARTERLY and our high 
esteem and appreciation for its editor makes all this doubly valuable 
to me.” 


Dean Colby D. Hall of Texas Christian University writes: 


_ “This is just a note to express appreciation for your splendid 
article about Brother L. C. Brite, in the recent issue of the SHANE 
Quarrerty, It was very thoughtful and appreciative of you, and was 
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well to have the facts which you recorded available in print for histori- 
cal reference. 

“You are due congratulations, too, upon the high quality of the 
SHANE QUARTERLY. It is very much enjoyed and appreciated.” 


Professor Nakarai sends us two communications which we are 
sure will be of interest to his friends, as well as to other readers of 
the magazine. Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, professor of Semitics at Har- 
vard University, addresses Dr. Nakarai as follows: 


“With sincere appreciation and deep gratitude | acknowledge 
your kindness in sending me the last number of THE SHANE QUARTER- 
LY containing your review of my /ntroduction to the Old Testament. 

“T am confused by the generous appreciation expressed for my 
book by you and other critics. You in particular have devoted much 
space to it in your review. Your competence appears in your discus- 
sion of debatable points, and your criticisms and suggestions are well 
taken. In one minor point however I cling to my view: you say that 
da‘ath in Gen. 2:9 ‘may well be a noun.’ I still believe that it is fifty 
percent a noun (with the article) and fifty percent an infinitive (fol- 
lowed by the accusative). If it were only a noun, I could not construe 
tdb wera‘ which follow. 

“Please accept my renewed thanks and my kindest regards.” 


Dr. Nakarai also received the following word from Dr. Th. J 
Meek, head of the Department of Semitic Languages in the University 
of Toronto: 


“T thank you very much for the copy of the SHANE QUARTERLY 
which you were kind enough to send me. I read your reviews with 
much interest and felt that your criticisms were well taken. Your 
remarks regarding Albright and Pfeiffer are very much to the point. 
I have a rather long review of Albright which is to appear in the March 
number of JBL in which you will be interested.” 


The following from one of our graduates now in Florida appears 
to us to be so much to the point that we are planning to carry out the 
suggestion contained in Mr. Richmond’s communication, beginning 
with the next issue of SHANE: 


“As usual, war or not, there are lots of books being written and 
published. The task of separating the sheep and the goats is not easy, 
even when an attempt is made to make selections only after following 
the reviews in our brotherhood papers and other sources. And that 
course is not always satisfactory because the reviews simply cover 
whatever comes along that month and naturally is an assorted diet. 

“I have often wished that somewhere there was a kind of 
preacher’s reading dietitian, who would not only review the new litera- 
ture, but would also refer to what had been found good of older ma- 
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terials so as to keep a better balanced diet of the new and the old. The 
reference to the old may be by name and author only, altho brief di- 
gests of good literature are always appreciated, especially by the 
younger men. 

“You folk in the schools are in a position to see the situation as a 
whole much better than someone away from the universities. There- 
fore, why would it not be good and very helpful, if semi-annually or 
more often, the librarian of the College of Religion, should present 
an outline of the best literature in various fields, tabled according to 
subject and related so as to furnish a good reading guide for a whole- 
some diet for the pulpiteer ? 

“It would seem to me that the process of a ‘continuing education’ 
which was begun in the school-room, would be greatly simplified and 
certainly made much more effective, if the schools, having at hand the 
facilities already, could continue the process by following the students 
thru increased knowledge by assisting in their home study by furnish- 
ing an accurate guide to reading. 

“Tt would be like this. The Department of Church History is 
aware always of the best available material in that field. Constantly 
there are papers, magazines, and books being presented on all phases 
of that subject. Most every preacher gets hold of some of the material, 
but a lot of the best we never see because it is impossible for each 
pastor’s study to be a clearing house for all the material in any one 
field, let alone keep a well-rounded grasp on the whole issue. 

“The same can be said of papers on biblical studies. I have wasted 
a lot of time wading thru junk in that field. Sorry to say that some 
of the junk was purchased out of a meagre book budget on recom- 
mendations found in the book-catalogs of our publishing houses! 
[ am sure that any student from Butler would be more than glad to 
receive a well-ordered analysis of the best literature available when that 
analysis comes from Butler. In our class work there, we followed 
the choice of the various professors in their field, as they assigned 
reading materials, and it would be helpful if such choices could be 
continued, for it would add to the value of the background already 
covered. 

“The value of the reading diet, it seems to me, would be as follows: 

“1. The preacher’s reading would be more valuable because he 
could follow patterns furnished by experts in the field. 

“2. Groundwork laid in the class rooms would be built upon by 

having the very same teachers provide suggestions for continuing study 
in their fields. The old literature could be reviewed, as occasion de- 
mands, plus insight into the best of the new, thus relating both. 
__ “Perhaps it is so cold here in my study that I have shivered my 
ideas into oblivion, but I hope you can catch some glimpse of my mean- 
ing. Perhaps the SHANE QUARTERLY would be the instrument for 
ar perc the reading suggestions from the different departments 
of study.” 


From “The Jewish National And University Library” in Jeru- 
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salem, we received the following acknowledgment, which is but one of 
many similar communications reaching us sometimes from long 
distances : 


“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your publication THE SHANE 
QuarTERLy Vol. 1, Nos. 2 to 4, and Vol. 2, Nos. 1 to 3, and wish to 
thank you for your readiness to assist us by supplying us with your 
quarterly. We now possess a complete set of it and trust that you 
will also send us regularly the new issues.” 


In view of his importance in the ministry of the Disciples of 
Christ the retirement of Dr. George H. Combs of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, called forth almost an avalanche of commendatory biography. 
We have received a number of clippings from the Kansas City and 
other journals having to do with the matter, one of which we feel 
should be passed on to our readers. It is clipped from the Kansas 
City Star, and reads as follows: 


“Dr. Combs, tall and slender, and wiry despite his 77 years, still 
is mentally alert and physically capable of carrying on many activities. 
Retirement, he says, does not mean inactivity, and the blows delivered 
at the church in dictator nations has not lessened his faith that Chris- 
tianity ultimately will triumph over world turmoil. 

“Tf I didn’t believe the church had a future,’ Dr. Combs said, 
‘I wouldn’t have been shadow boxing in the pulpit these last few weeks. 
Religion, as an institution, however thwarted is a part of our lives, and 
it is bound to express itself in some form.’ 

“Dr. Combs’ decision to retire was made more than a year ago. 
He fixed the date as January 1, 1942, and since then his pulpit utter- 
ances have been as dynamic and colorful as any he has made in the 
past in building his career around his preaching. He is Kansas City’s 
oldest minister in point of service and probably the most colorful. 

“Only a few months ago, when strikes were threatening delay in 
the production of essential war materials, his demand upon labor from 
his pulpit that it put aside petty differences in the interest of the cause 
of liberty and justice drew nation-wide attention. Throughout his 
career, most of which has been spent in Kansas City, he never side- 
stepped an issue involving public interest, but never failed to base any 
stand he took on the principles of Christianity, the cause to which he 
has devoted his life. 

“Dr. Combs came to Kansas City from a brief pastorate and 
earlier student ministries in Kentucky. He preached his first sermon 
at the old Sixth and Prospect Christian church, forerunner of the 
Independence Boulevard church, which he also served many years. In 
the World War period, he was granted a leave of absence and served 
two years as a Y. M. C. A. secretary with the American forces in 
Europe. 

“Returning, he decided to retire in 1919, but he found that he was 
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many years ahead of his desires and accepted the call to the pulpit he 


surrenders today. 

“Before and after the World war, Dr. Combs traveled extensively 
and on each trip compiled material for many sermons and midweek 
service talks in the winter weeks that followed. A year ago, his series 
of lectures on South America drew wide attention.” 








